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OR eleven years a seasonal booklet, 
entitled THOUGHTS OF GOD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS and in re- 
cent years issued quarterly, has been 
helping thousands of families form 
new habits of daily worship. Among 
the thousands who have bought and 
distributed these booklets are many 
readers of the International Journal of 
Religious Education to whom especially 
Harper and Brothers is honored to an- 
nounce this book, the best of ten years’ 
output, now available in a single attrac- 
tive volume for more lasting use. 


Told in terms of the child’s experi- 
ence and vocabulary, yet instructive to 
the adult and older child, these daily 
readings, pictures and suggestions are 
designed to bring the whole family to- 
gether in meaningful corporate wor- 
ship in the home. 


Among the endorsements THOUGHTS OF 
GOD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS has received: 


“THOUGHTS OF GOD FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS is prepared by a commit- 
tee of experts in work with children, is 


Horper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St.,N. Y.16,N.Y. 


| 
Please send me a free examination copy of | 
THOUGHTS OF GOD FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS as advertised in the December issue | 
of International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation. If satisfactory, I expect to buy and | 
l 
l 


distribute copies @ $2.00 each, 
NAME = 

CHURCH POSITION____ 

ADDRESS eee as 

rain Sennen Zone No.____STATE__ 


MY BOOKSELLER IS. 


If you wish to preserve the front cover please 
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turn to page 31 for a duplicate coupon. 


Now in book form... 


A selection of the best of an 
outstandingly successful compilation 
of family worship material 


THOUGHTS of GOD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A book of daily worship designed for the 
use of children and their parents 
for every day of the year 


Edited by EDITH FRANCES WELKER 
and AIMEE ANGUS BARBER 


. Stories - Pictures - Prayers - Songs 
Thought Suggestions - Work Suggestions 


you at once. 


interdenominational in character, and 
is the best devotional manual for fami- 
lies with children that has come to my 
attention.”—PAUL H. VIETH, Professor 
of Christian Nurture, Yale University. 


“The book THOUGHTS OF GOD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS is the most 
helpful and vital guide to family wor- 
ship that I have ever seen. It is pre- 
pared from the viewpoint of the child 
and the aids are so organized that the 
family as a whole will be helped to 
worship together. Those who use this 
book will find worship not a retreat 
from life but the sacred power for full 
living in all areas of life.”—Roy A. 
BURKHART, Minister, First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


“THOUGHTS OF GOD FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS is a pioneer effort to pro- 
vide children with suitable guidance 
for daily worship. It helps them to 
associate God and His purposes with 
many phases of life around them. Chil- 
dren enjoy it greatly because of the 
concreteness of the material, its variety 
and its close relationship to their inter- 
ests and capacities.” —EDNA M. BAXTER, 
Professor of Education, The Hartford 
School of Religious Education. 


CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS PLEASE NOTE 


If you are in a position to use and dis- 
tribute as many as ten copies in church 
school and in homes, we will be glad to 
send a free examination copy of 
THOUGHTS OF GOD FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Just write your name 
and position on the coupon to the left, 
tear out and mail to the publisher or 
your bookseller and a copy will be sent 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


THE EDITORS: 


Edith Frances Welker has - 
acted as the general edi- 
tor of the pamphlet series 
since its inception eleven 
years ago. She has had, 
in the course of her work, 
the aid of many other 
outstanding writers in 
religious education for 
children. In the present 
selection of the outstand- 
ing material over this 
period Miss Welker has 


' been aided by Aimée 


Angus Barber, chairman 
of the book committee of 
the Connecticut.-Council 
of Churches. Miss Welker 
was formerly director of 
Children’s Work for the 
Methodist Church and is 
now director of children’s 
work and associate secre- 
tary of the Connecticut 
Council of Churches. She _ 
is the author of the books 
THE CHURCH AT WORK 
WITH JUNIOR CHILDREN and 
CHILDREN, THE HERITAGE OF 
THE CHURCH. Mrs. Barber 
is an accomplished chil- 
dren’s worker and writer 
and librarian, and is a 
graduate of the Hartford 
Seminary School of Re- 
ligious Education. 
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The Flight 
into Egypt 


By Lu Hung Nien 
Modern Chinese 


HINESE ART has always dealt 
with the majesty of trees, rivers 
and mountains, making man small 
and insignificant. In general all 
Christian art deals with people. 
With grace, delicacy and truth this 
artist has combined man and na- 
ture giving us, in that combination, 
fresh insights into the universality 
of Christ. 

Lu Hung Nien comes from a dis- 
tinguished and artistic family whose 
ancestors held high office under the 
Manchus. When as a child he was 
given colorful Sunday school cards, 
he searched in vain for a Chinese 
face among the children surround- 
ing Jesus. There were none, and 
this omission greatly mystified him. 
He determined to grow up to be an 
artist and picture Jesus among Chi- 
nese. In his own artistic national 
language, he has accomplished his 
ambition. 

To many Christians in China, the 
Holy Family fleeing over a desert 
waste has little reality. When the 
flight is represented as taking place 
in a small boat, poled by a fisher- 
man, with Joseph sitting back in 
the boat as a gentleman, it takes 
on fuller meaning. 

The earth has just begun to 
awaken and the fog which protects 
the Holy Family as they flee hangs 
softly over the river. The birds in 
flight have been disturbed by the 
early travelers. Two birds in a Chi- 
nese picture are understood to be 
male and female and symbolize 
married happiness. The fisherman 
wears a large hat of woven grass or 
bamboo which protects him from 
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Reproduced from “‘Each With His Own Brush,” copyrighted by Friendship Press, Inc. 


sun and rain alike. The bedding 
roll which must be carried on a 
journey in the Orient, is behind 
Joseph and the travel bundle filled 
with necessities only is at his feet. 
Now that they are seated in the 
boat, Mary removes her veil and 
settles back in her place, relieved 
that they are at last safely on their 
way. While Joseph looks after the 
bundles, her task is the care of the 


Child. 


Western art has usually depicted 
the donkey as a mode of transporta-~ 
tion for the Holy Family on the 
flight to Egypt. This transference 
to a boat in the Eastern imagina- 
tion reminds us that Christ comes: 
with equal clarity and power no 
matter what the language or the 
culture. And the art of all nations 


is one medium through which we 


come to see Christ as universal. 


—FLORENCE TURVEREY REEVES 


To know God and fo live are one 


This is the fourth and last in a series of devotional 
classics drawn from the heritage of the evangelical 
tradition of Christianity. 


“I remembered that I had lived only when I believed 
in a God. ...I had only to know God, and I lived; I had 
only to forget Him, not to believe in Him, and I died... 
I only really live when I feel and seek Him. ‘What more, 
then, do I seek?’ A voice seemed to cry within me, ‘This 
is He, He without whom there is no life. To know God 
and to live are one. God is life’.” 

—Leo Tolstoy, My Confession 


“The object of the gospel is both to pacify the sinner’s 
‘conscience and to purify his heart; and it is of importance 
to observe, that what mars the one of these objects mars 
the other also. The best way of casting out an impure 
affection is to admit a pure one; and by the love of what 
is good to expel the love of what is evil. Thus it is, that 
the freer the gospel the more sanctifying is the gospel; and 
the more it is received as a doctrine of grace, the more 
will it be felt as a doctrine according to godliness. This is 
one of the secrets of the Christian life, that the more a 
man holds of God as a pensioner, the greater is the payment 
of service that He renders back again.” 
—Thomas Chalmers, 
The Expulsive Power of a New Affection* 


“T have still one wish:—a wish that though I an old 
in years is always fresh in my heart:—a wish that reigns 
predominant in my thoughts and never forsakes me. It is 
that my parish might make one solemn feast before God, 
a general and universal dedication, and one in which all 
persons without distinction might partake, every one 
according to his respective ability. That is, a dedication 
of the heart, in honour and remembrance of, and faith in 
Him, who shed his blood for us in Gethsemane, and 
permitted himself to be smitten, and nailed to the cross, 
that we might receive the heaven which our sins forfeited 
...the surrender of himself to Jesus, each one as he is, 
with all his faults, with all his sins, in order to find in Him, 
pardon, righteousness, sanctification and redemption.” 

—John Frederic Oberlin, Letters to His Scholars 


“Give us men of faith who will see beyond the strife of 
the present and catch a vision of the nobler organization 
of our work, when all will still follow the leadership of the 
ablest, not in fear but by the glad will of all, and when 
none shall be master and none shall be man, but all shall 
stand side by side in a strong and righteous brotherhood 
of work.” 

—wWalter Rauschenbusch, Prayers of the Social Awakening? 


i 


* Professor of New Testament, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 

1 Published by Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, 1901 

2 Copyright the Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
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Selections by Thomas S. Kepler* 


“Every soul that is truly alive has a garden of which no 
other holds the key; and in hours of weariness, when it is 
breathless with the hot race of life, and harassed by a 
babel of voices, it slips through the gate and walks at 
peace among the flowers... The true Christian disciple 
is a man of the garden. He carries with him a breath of 
the pure, invigorated, fragrant air that blows across the 
secret garden of communion. The sound of its crystal 
fountains is in his voice; the radiance of its sunlit flowers 
is mirrored in his eyes.” 


—Emily Herman, The Secret Garden of the Soul? 


“Four things prayer can do for us, any one of which 
would justify the central place which has been given to it 
in the religious life of the past: It can open our eyes to 
the beauty and wonder of the world in which we live. It 
can introduce us into a fellowship more intimate and 
satisfying than any human friendship. It can furnish us 
with supplies of energy which will reinforce our limited 
powers and make us adequate to meet whatever strain the 
day may bring. It can keep us true to our best selves, 
by holding ever before our eyes the man or woman we 
were meant to be.” 

—William Adams Brown, 
The Life of Prayer in a World of Science* 


“If they who have Plenty love their Fellow Creatures 
in that Love which is Divine, and in all their Proceedings 
have an equal Regard to the Good of Mankind universally, 
their Place in Society is a Place of Care, an Office requiring 
Attention, and the more we possess, the greater is our 
Trust, and with an Increase of Treasure, an Increase of 
Care becomes necessary.” 

—John Woolman, Journal 


“How ignorant, therefore, are they of the nature of 
religion, of the nature of man, and the nature of God, 
who think a life of strict piety and devotion to God to be 
a dull uncomfortable state; when it is so plain and certain 
that there is neither comfort nor joy to be found in any- 
thing else.” 

—William Law, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 


“Inasmuch as our understanding has not yet reached our 
measures, we plainly want a grace which only faith can 
receive; for it is the distinction of faith that it can receive 
a medication that it cannot definitely trace, and admit into 
the consciousness what it cannot master in thought. Christ 
therefore comes not as a problem given to our reason but 
as a salvation to our faith. His passion reaches a deeper 
point in us than we can definitely think, and his Eternal 
Spirit is a healing priesthood for us, in the lowest and 
profound roots of our great immortality, those which we 
have never seen ourselves... and establish us in a peace 
that is even as the peace of innocence!” 


—Horace Bushnell, The Power of an Endless Life 


3 Copyright Harper & Brothers. Used by permission. 
4 Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission. 
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Let couples work together 


In the various departments of the church school 


Oo. SUNDAY MORNING Jane returned home from 
her first experience in the nursery department of 
her church. She was a child who always “bubbled over” 
and wanted to share her new experiences with her family, 
so she gave them a glowing account of all that had hap- 
pened to her. Then she said, “But there was no church 
school daddy to help our nice church school mother!” 

When her parents told the director of religious educa- 
tion about this conversation, she was impressed with the 
truth in the simple statement of one small girl. She realized 
that Jane, as well as the older children and young people, 
had a right to ask, “Where is the Daddy?” when it came 
to the leaders in the church. Often we have used men with 
older classes of boys, and some churches have used couples 
as sponsors of young people’s and young adult groups. 
But the proportion of women teachers throughout the school 
is often overwhelmingly larger than that of men. Perhaps 
one reason many boys of adolescent years leave the church 
school is that they feel it is something men are not in- 
terested in. 


It is better for the school 


From experience over a period of twenty years, Mr. 
Landers and I have felt that any teaching situation is 
greatly improved when we can interest couples in working 
together with a group. There are several advantages for 
the class or department members which are not always 
apparent at first glance: 

1. It provides a natural situation for mixed class groups 
and leads to better social intermingling of boys and girls. 
It also avoids some of the’ behavior problems that often 
develop in a class of all boys or all girls. 

2. When the boys and girls see a couple working to- 
gether, sharing their experiences and really enjoying play- 
ing and working with each other as well as with the 
members of the group, they get a deeper Christian attitude 
toward home and family life. 

3. It provides better continuity for a unit of work in the 
group. If the husband or wife is ill or has to be away from 
home, or a member of the family is ill, the other one can 
take the class and go right on without any loss of continuity 
in plan or procedure. At home there is ample opportunity 
to learn of the progress made and to know just where to 
begin the following week, for no substitute had to come 
in and “just keep the class busy” at a last minute’s notice. 

4. It is easier for the members of the group to get in 
touch with one of the leaders by telephone or personal call, 
since both husband and wife “know the answers.” 

5. It provides a double chance for each pupil to enjoy 
his personal contacts with his teacher or leader, for some 
are more naturally drawn to a man and some to a woman. 

6. Pupils begin to get an appreciation of the place of the 
church in daily life when they see the thought and time 
given to it by their leaders. 


* Mrs. Philip C. Landers, Director of Religious Education of the 
First Congregational Church, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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By Ethna Jones Landers* 


It is better for the couples 


Perhaps even more striking than the benefits to the 
church school from using couples as leaders, are the 
benefits to the couples themselves. After having wide 
experience in six churches, and watching the way it works, 
Mr. Landers and I have come to see the following ad- 
vantages: ’ 

1. Husband and wife are drawn together mentally in’ 
their interests by studying the lesson material together, 
One couple had the most radiant expression on their faces 
when they said, “Why, we are so thrilled about teaching” 
this course together! We have found that what we really 
believed is accepted teaching today, and all the while we 
had felt we were heretical in our thinking.” 

2. Husband and wife are drawn together in their skills 
and their abilities. One may be a far better talker or story 
teller, while the other may enjoy research or excel in handi- 
craft or the ability to lead a discussion. One may have 
more time to look up materials at the library or to meet 
class members at church for a committee meeting to plan 
a worship service, some special assignment, or a party 
for the group. 

3. Husband and wife are drawn together in their in- 
terest in others, since they are both concerned with the 
same group of children or young people. In the evening, 
after they had tucked their own children into bed, they 
can talk about Johnny, of their class, who has been causing 
them some worry. They may come to realize that what 
Johnny needs is a “family,” people who will really care for 
him, and that they can give him the-sense of security he 
needs. 

4. Husband and wife are drawn together socially be- 
cause they plan to have the group in for a party at the 
house or go out on a hike with them together. Some mem, 
who have no contact with the church school feel out of 
place with a young group and go bowling or to the movies 
when their wives have the class in for the evening. 

5. Husband and wife are drawn together spiritually, be. 
cause they read together and worship together. As they 
concern themselves about the spiritual life of others, they) 
find a richer Christian experience in their own home and 
family relationships. 


They need guidance 


In training couples to undertake their cooperative work. 
in the church school, Sunday school superintendents, minis 
ters or directors should keep the following steps in mind © 

1. A detailed analysis of the task to be performec! 
should be put on paper so that the couple sees clearly it» 
total responsibility. 

2. A detailed analysis of the couples’ abilities and skill» 
should likewise be set down for the benefit of the couple’ 
and of the leader who is guiding them. 

3. An assignment of duties to both the husband and thw! 
wife is made on the basis of the above analysis. Thi/ 
should be followed by a training period under the directiox) 
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of the leader which will include: (a) reading assignments 
in magazines and books; (b) weekly or bi-monthly con- 
ferences with the leader; (c) observation school training, 
‘community leadership training or summer laboratory 
school training. 


The fathers will like it 


Too often the religious education leaders in the church 
have said, “But the men are too busy! After working all 
week they won't want to be bothered with children.” There 
are, however, growing signs that husbands are assuming 
their rightful and privileged place in the care and com- 
panionship of their own children. In some places fathers 
are taking courses in child care given by hospitals or ma- 
ternity centers. Anyone who, like myself, has not been in 
the waiting room of a pediatrician for some time, is in- 
terested to learn that very few mothers now come alone with 
their babies for the usual physical check-up of their off- 
spring. This may not be true in all communities, but it 
is a very evident trend in the suburban communities of our 


larger cities and in university centers, where fathers are 
just as much in evidence as mothers. 

What are we doing to capture for our church educational 
programs this present day trend of couple cooperation? 
Are we really aware that both father and mother must 
share in the religious experiences of their children, even 
more cooperatively than in their physical care? Some 
denominations are beginning to build curriculum material 
which can be used by parents in the home as well as by 
the teacher in the church school. 

At a time when great emphasis is being placed upon 
the family as a unit and leaders are trying to discover 
various ways of challenging families to be more concerned 
about the development of Christian personality, the use 
of couples is one way that can be most effective. When a 
couple works together they can evaluate the behaviour of 
their own family members in the light of their experiences 
with others. As they grow in their service to others, they . 
reach up more earnestly for the guidance of their Father 
God, who alone can give them strength and wisdom for the 
hour in which we live. 


Vacation schools begin now ! 


Y LITTLE FOUR-YEAR-OLD daughter confronted 
us at the breakfast table recently with the query, 
“Daddy, is this tomorrow?” The confusion in the mind of 
a youngster over the sudden transformation of tomorrow 
into today is amusing. The discouragement in the mind of 
an adult when tomorrow suddenly thrusts itself upon him 
when he hasn’t finished off today, is often tragic. ° 
In the too-soon tomorrow, thousands of churches will be 
sorting out the vacation school supplies, putting up posters, 
and turning over the whole church to the children for a few 
weeks. But if that tomorrow is going to be the kind of an 
experience you really want, then you should begin planning 
for it today. The really good vacation school that does the 
maximum job requires long time planning and effort. 
There is no job too big if it is broken up into small 
enough pieces. Suppose you were to budget the time of your 
Vacation School Committee for the next six months. It 
might be worked out like this—(it has in some places). 


January would see the completion of the committee and 
assignment of all responsibilities. Get in contact with the 
local ministerial association or council of churches, the 
state council of churches and your denominational head- 
quarters to discover plans for training of your leaders and 
teachers. Select as much of your personnel as possible, espe- 
cially the department superintendents. If you are having an 
interdenominational community school, the location of the 
school should be determined and announced in January. 


February is a good time to determine your relationship 


with other churches. This is Brotherhood Month. Here is a 


* Minister of Education, Central Methodist Church, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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By Kearney Kirkby* 
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1948 design for poster and enrollment card. About 

50,000 of these posters and 350,000 of these cards 

were used in the promotion of vacation schools. The 

new ones for 1949 will be ready about the first of 
February. 


very tangible way to give your children an experience in 
brotherhood by planning for some cooperative efforts with 
other churches or other groups. There have been some very 
happy inter-racial and inter-cultural experiences in vacation 
schools. It helps to make your purposing come to reality if 
you plan something specific. Why not an inter-racial vaca- 
tion school? It may be easier just to have a school for your 
own church (it will be if you keep waiting), but here is an 
opportunity to bridge some gaps. Go as far as you can in 
cooperative effort if you really want to challenge the whole 
community. 

But set up the pattern now—not three months later, when 
your problems of cooperation will be multiplied by your 
problems of procrastination. There is a growing tendency 
to discount cooperative efforts in vacation school, at least in 
my areas of observation. The problems are usually found 
to be rooted in short time planning. It takes longer to do it 
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together, but it also lasts longer in community influence 
and improvement. 


March is a good time for your committee to select the 
units of study and organize them into an over-all curricu- 
lum. Since this comes during Lent it is difficult to get much 
action from large groups, therefore keep the small commit- 
tees at work. The curriculum committee can examine the 
various units of study, gather resource materials and be 
ready for a strong recommendation at the néxt general 
meeting. Get the listing of “Cooperative Texts for Vaca- 
tion Church Schools” from your council of churches, your 
denominational headquarters,-or from the International 
Council of Religious Education. Ask your denominational 
bookstore for consignment copies of the texts you are most 
interested in considering. As soon as the courses have been 
decided upon, the books, pictures, construction materials 
and visual materials should be ordered, to be sure they ar- 
rive in plenty of time. 


Have the personnel committee keep working on teachers 
and helpers. If you have a large enough school to need a 
finance conimittee, it is time for that group to have the ap- 
proach to the churches and community well mapped out: 


April and May are good months for training the teachers. 
Some communities find success in a six or eight weeks’ 
training experience, meeting once each week. Sometimes 
these come on Saturday and take the form of observation 
classes. Sometimes they are evening sessions. Sometimes 
they are afternoon meetings by departments, held in homes. 
It is good to get your workers to a denominational or inter- 
denominational training institute for at least one day. This 
must be supplemented by a great deal of training and plan- 
ning on a local level. Most of the training should be com- 
pleted by the middle of May to give the teachers time to 
personalize their preparation. 


Then, of course, during April and May there should be 
big talk about vacation school. Publicity should be filtering 
through the churches and communities. Posters and post 
cards attractively advertising the vacation school will again 
be available from denominational bookstores or from the 
International Council. Perhaps a poster contest will stimu- 
late interest. Pictures of the school of last year are good 
advertisements—we like to see ourselves and our friends 
the way we were a year ago. Perhaps some dramatization, 
some pep-talks, some news flashes, will let the folks of the 
Sunday school know that something important is about to 
happen. 


This is also a good time to enlist resource persons for the 
various studies being planned. If you wait until later it 
may be too late. The last minute details will begin to reveal 
themselves and you will find the last two weeks filled with 
an in-gathering of things forgotten, but you will be grateful 
for all that has been done before. 


June is the month of beginning for most vacation schools. 
Now comes the big job of getting the school all set up. 
There is much to be done in getting the supplies out, re- 
plenishing used materials, finding black-boards and bulletin 
boards, labeling rooms, and in every way being sure that 
all is in readiness. These jobs do not seem nearly so big 
if you have taken care of the other jobs earlier. If you 
leave the big jobs, such as enlisting leadership, planning 
curriculum, etc., until just before the school, then many of 
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the little essentials will be neglected in favor of the bi 
necessities. 

Of course, you would not follow all of these suggestion 
to the letter; they are not meant to be. You must work ou 
your own time schedule in every situation; however, you 
will find it of utmost importance to begin now and break 
your total job up into months, weeks and days. This is to- 
morrow, and before you know it, it will be yesterday. Let 
your vacation school be a joyous experience to remember, 
It can be if we begin planning now! 


a 


Eastern 
Regional Office 


of UCYM opens | 


: 


HE UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT is 
glad to announce that the Rev. W. Greer FisHER of 

Ridgewood, New Jersey has accepted a call to become 
Director of the Eastern Regional Office of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. Mr. Fisher will begin his: 
work on January 15, 1949. He will bring to this new 
position a rich experience in Christian education which 
includes twelve years of service on the faculty of the 
Eastern Regional Planning Conference and two years as 
director of the conference. He is firmly established in the 
Eastern Region of the UCYM as a competent and devoted 
Christian educator. ; 

For the past twenty-one years 
Mr. Fisher has served as Minister 
of Christian Education of the 
First Methodist Church of Ridge- 
wood. He is a graduate of the 
Wyoming Seminary and the Col- 
lege of Missions and Religious 
Education of Drew University. 

The Eastern Regional Office 
represents a most important step 
forward in the work of the 
UCYM. This office will have twe 
major functions: to direct anc! 
follow up the program of the Eastern Regional Planning: 
Conference and to give field service under the state coun- 
cils of churches and religious education in the Eastern area. 
Both the young people and their leaders have looked for- 
ward for several months to the opening of the Eastern OF 
fice and have high hopes for the contribution it will make t« | 
cooperative youth work in the region. 

Beginning on January 15 the address of the Easter 
Regional Office will be 145 State Street, Springfield 3, 
Massachusetts. 


Isaac K. Beckes 
Executive Secretary United Christian Youth Movemery 


W. Greer Fisher 


. 
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Living with the Bible in Palestine 


| 


The story of the Jerusalem Isaiah scroll 


The Christian world has been greatly stirred by 
the discovery last year of a Hebrew manuscript 
of the book of Isaiah at least a thousand years 
older than any heretofore known to scholars. Dr. 
Trever, who identified the manuscript, had given 
two years of graduate study largely to the book 
of Isaiah. Although tempted to return to his teach- 
ing position to gain more time for concentrated 
study on the manuscript discovery, he accepted the 
call to the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation in order,to share his experiences with the 
living Bible with a wider audience. As Director of 
the Department of the English Bible he is working 
with the Council’s educational committees and is 
also promoting the use and understanding of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, the New . 
Testament of which has already been published. 


T RAINED ALL DAY in Palestine last December 24, 
and we who were Fellows of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem wondered if it would be 
possible for us to fulfill our sincere desire to visit Bethle- 
hem on Christmas Eve. The frightful bombing of the Da- 


| mascus Gate of the Old City on December 13, resulting in 


an increased tempo of hostilities between the Jews and 
Arabs all around us, added to our uncertainty; though we 
were happy to learn that the British military would guard 


| the Bethlehem road that night for the benefit of Christians 
| who wished to make the annual pilgrimage. 


The Christmas Eve visit to Bethlehem 


Four of us, determined to make the trip come what may, 


| hired an Arab friend with his new taxi to take us there that 


evening. The rain continued to pour down, but sharply at 
7:00 p.m. our taxi arrived. Just as we stepped from the 
porch of our school into the taxi, the clouds above divided; 


| and the full moon bathed all about us with sparkling light, 
| just as though the curtains were parting at the beginning 


of a great drama. 

Leaving the school, we drove along the Saladin Road 
to the Herod’s Gate of the Old City, followed along the 
Old City walls outlined clearly against the moonlit sky, 
down Jaffa Road past the Jaffa Gate, across the Hinnom 
Valley and on toward Bethlehem. About half way between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem the road turns sharply to the 
right at the point where the Elijah Monastery stands. We 
had been along this road several times before, but never 
will I forget the thrill of that night as we rounded that 
familiar bend, for there before us, a myriad of twinkling 
lights, lay the “Little Town of Bethlehem” bathed in bril- 
liant moonlight. All the gloom and sense of tragedy we 
had experienced that day and for several weeks seemed to 
melt as we drank in the beauty of that unforgettable scene. 

Bethlehem was teeming with activity when we arrived, 
and every merchant seemed especially eager to make up for 
the many days of hardship brought on by the political 
tension. The streets were crowded, but mostly with British 
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soldiers. Compared to previous years, however, we were 
told that the visitors were a mere handful. We lingered at 
a few shops, pushed through some of the crowds, visited 
the market place lighted only by the moon, purchased a 
dozen oranges for one piastre (four cents!), and made a 
few other purchases to commemorate the experience. 

Rather than wait for the traditional midnight pilgrimage 
to the Grotto of the Nativity, we decided to pay our visit 
there prior to the Anglican carol service which was to be 
broadcast at 9:00 p.m. Reverently we descended the steps 
into the south transept of the Church of the Nativity and 
then descended the second flight of steps to the cave below 
the sanctuary of the church. We were joined by a group 
of soldiers as we descended the steps into the Grotto, and 
their guns and other equipment served to punctuate the 
realism of our experience. 

Regardless of what one believes about the traditional 
identifications of Christian events in Palestine, he cannot 
help being moved by such an experience. Amid all the 
strife and turmoil that had surrounded us for the previous 
three weeks, we now felt a sense of.peace as we joined silent- 
ly in worship in the cave hallowed by centuries of pilgrims 
coming from distant lands. The heavenly vision of the 
shepherds recorded by Luke took on a-deep and s‘gnificant 
meaning to us during those moments in the cave. We 
ascended the steps on the other side of the cave with hearts 
filled with peace and aglow with joy. i 

Because of the drenching rain during the day, the Angli- 
can service was moved to the small chapel adjacent to the 
Church of the Nativity on the south. Stooping low to enter 
the small door to the chapel, we crowded our way inside 
to find the room already well filled. The service was simple 
but full of deep and rich meaning for all of us who felt 
a common sense of frustration from the experiences which 
had shaken us so:terribly. The carols that were broadcast 
to the world that night were sung from hearts overflowing 
with joy. As the final strains of “The First Noel’ melted 


Bethlehem from the Shepherd's Field, November, 1947. 


The ‘‘Dome of the Rock’’ in Jerusalem (From the Northwest). 


away in that small chapel, the bells in the tower above 
began to toll their message of good will. We stood in rever- 
ent silence until the bells ceased to play, then quietly made 
our way out into the night still brilliant with moonlight. 

As we neared the car in which our taxi driver was wait- 
ing for us, we heard the sound of shooting from the di- 
rection of Jerusalem and were told by our driver that all 
during the service in the chapel a fierce battle had been 
raging to the north. We traveled toward Jerusalem in si- 
lence, our hearts filled with gratitude for the experience of 
that evening in Bethlehem. Just as we entered the outskirts 
of Jerusalem the clouds closed in about us like curtains at 
the end of a great drama and the rain descended once again 
upon us. The streets of Jerusalem were deserted, dark, and 
dismal as we hastened through to the safety of our school 
once again. 


Political tensions recall Bible times 


Travelers for centuries have returned from Palestine to 
report experiences which made the Bible live, but our ex- 
periences proved to be more than those reminiscent of Bible 
times. Repeated events such as our trip to Bethlehem por- 
trayed vividly for us not only the physical manifestations 
of the Bible, but also those emotional factors—those frus- 
trations, those fears, those tragedies—through which the 
great personalities of the Old and New Testament pene- 
trated to God to discover an eternal passage for a troubled 
world. 

On December 31 a group of us from the school hired a 
taxi and “fled” Palestine to enjoy three weeks of vacation 
in Egypt, the last of which was spent with the African 
Expedition of the University of California exploring the 
turquoise mines at Serabit el-Khadem in the heart of Sinai. 
The experiences in that fascinating country gave us a vivid 
insight into the desert life which moulded a group of 
wandering Hebrews into a nation. 

Toward the end of January some of us who felt there 
was much for us to finish in Palestine, returned to the 
Jerusalem school by air, amazed at the transformation 
which the three weeks of our absence had brought upon 
the countryside of Palestine. Though we arrived safely at 
the school, the conditions in the country did not improve. 


The great manuscript discovery 


Assuming that the best of our travel experiences in the 
Near East were over, we settled down to a routine of study 
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in hopes of making the most of the weeks that were to fol- 
low. Little did we realize how much was to be added to 
our experience of the living Bible. On February 15 th 

Director, his wife, and one of the students of the schoo 
left for a two-week trip to Baghdad, leaving me as actin 

director of the school in the interim. Having bade them 
goodbye, Dr. William H. Brownlee, another Fellow of the 
school, and I settled down to a routine of study to finish u 

some of the projects which we had started during the pre- 
vious six months. 

On Wednesday I was called to the telephone, and w 
greeted by the voice of Father Butros Sowmy, priest of th 
St. Mark’s Syrian Orthodox Convent in the Old City o 
Jerusalem. He told me he had some ancient manuscript 
in his library concerning which he would like some in- 
formation. I invited him to the school, since I assumed to 
visit the Old City was an impossibility for me. 

Sharply at two-thirty the next afternoon he arriv 
with his brother, Karim Sowmy, and a small leather satchel 
containing some scrolls wrapped in Arabic. newspapers. 
Lifting out the largest of the scrolls, Father Sowmy hande 
it to me, and I proceeded to unroll it carefully upon my bed 
in my room. What greeted my inexperienced eyes was both 
puzzling and exciting. If this manuscript was biblical, I 
was confident that it was older than any other biblical 
manuscript in Hebrew that I knew to exist. 


dox Convent, discussing with the writer the four ancient Hebrew scrolls. » 


> | 
G 


/ 

As I copied out some lines from one of the columns, the’; 
Priest and his brother proceeded to tell me the story of how 
the manuscripts had been discovered by wandering Bedou- 
ins in a cave down near the north end of the Dead Sea. , 
They said they had been brought to Bethlehem where the” 
finders were advised to contact the Syrians for a possible 
purchase. Thus it was that the Metropolitan, Mar Athana~ 
sius Yeshue Samuel, of the St. Mark’s Syrian Orthodox: 
Convent in the Old City of Jerusalem, purchased them forr, 
his library. | 
As soon as the Syrians left, I set about the task of deter - 
mining what it was I had copied out. It proved to be 
Isaiah 65:1! Studying further into the matter, my enthusil- 
asm and excitement rose as | became more and more aware 
of the significance of what I had been privileged to see. 
The next day I made arrangements to visit the Convent in 
the Old City, and once again was able to see the Isaiak 
scroll, this time unrolling it all to discover that the entire 
book of sixty-six chapters was included in the scroll, with) 
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nly a very few omissions. Long discussions ensued with the 
riest and his superior, the Metropolitan, both of whom 
proved to be most kind and helpful and have become last- 
mg friends. They were finally persuaded to let me photo- 
xraph the manuscripts in order that they may be better 
tudied by scholars. 

_ The next day the Metropolitan and the priest brought 
he scrolls with them to the American School and [J set 
about the task of repairing and photographing them. While 
_ worked on the Isaiah scroll, Dr. Brownlee worked with 
another of the scrolls, which he later discovered to be a 
sommentary on the Book of Habakkuk. Working fever- 
shly all day long, we succeeded in completing the photo- 
zraphic recording of the Isaiah and the Habakkuk scrolls. 
‘he other scrolls were left with me for repair and photo- 
zraphing during the next few days. The third scroll proved 
o be a non-biblical “sectarian document” of the nature of 
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ew Council 
taff member 


A statement by the General Secretary 


AM PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that on January 1, 
1949 the REvEREND Ricwarp B. SmiruH will join the 
staff of the International Council as Director of the De- 
yartment of Financial Development. In addition to direct- 
ing this department, Mr. Smith will serve as staff adviser 
for the Lay Section, one of the seventeen associated sec- 
tions of the Council. 

Mr. Smith comes to the Council with a rich background 
of pastoral and administrative work. He received the A.B. 
degree from the University of Nebraska in 1929 and a B.D. 
degree from Andover Newton Theological School in 1932. 
He served for three years as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, of Danielson, Connecticut, and for six years as 
Associate Pastor and Director of Religious Education for 
the Mount Desert Larger Parish in Maine. 

Since 1942 Mr. Smith has served as Assistant to the 
President of Andover Newton Theological School, with 
responsibilities chiefly in the financial and administrative 
fields. His work included public relations, with emphasis 
upon personal contacts with friends of the school. He 
organized the “Living Endowment” plan of support by 
friends of the school and initiated and directed the Alumni 
Fund, besides directing a major capital campaign. As a 
faculty member, he served on various committees, including 
the one which studied for eighteen months the philosophy 
of theological education and brought forth the changes in 
curriculum now in effect at Andover Newton. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith have two children, aged eight and 
twelve years. 


Mr. Smith will succeed the REVEREND ALLEN J. WATSON, 
who has resigned to accept a position as General Secretary 
of the Kansas City Council of Churches. Mr. Watson 
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a book of discipline, while the fourth scroll has not yet 
been unrolled or identified. 

After preliminary studies during the first days, | came 
to the conclusion that these documents must date at least 
from the first century B.C., a conclusion which has since 
been born out by experienced palaeographers. The earliest 
Isaiah manuscript previously known dates from the tenth 
century A.D. 

Little did I realize when leaving for Palestine the pre- 
vious summer that the Bible would come alive to me in these 
three significant ways. Thus, in addition to the usual 
experiences of a traveler in Palestine, I had felt those forces 
of frustration, trials, and tragedies which had helped mold 
the personalities of the Bible story. In addition to all this 
it was my distinct privilege to be instrumental in bringing 
to light the oldest copy of the Book of Isaiah in existence. 
Truly I had lived with the Bible in Palestine! 


Rev. Richard B. Smith, 
whe succeeds the Rev. 
Allen J. Watson as Direc- 
tor of the Department of 
Financial Development. 


came to the Council in April, 1946. His work has taken 
him to all parts of the country and he has won many friends 
for the International Council through his friendly and 
enthusiastic approach. 

Mr. Watson had served the Council once before, being 
Director of the Quadrennial Convention of Religious 
Education held in Columbus, Ohio, in 1938. Before 
undertaking that work he had been for six years publicity 
director for the International Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ. Following his work with our Quadrennial Con- 
vention, he took the pastorate of the First Christian Church 
at Jefferson City, Missouri, where he was not only very 
successful in his ministry but was also active in both 
civic and religious affairs in the community and helped to 
organize the council of churches. In this, as in his earlier 
pastorates, Mr. Watson showed a special talent for organi- 
zation and for gaining the cooperation of lay people. These 
qualities will stand him in good stead in his new position. 
We wish him all success in his important new tasks. 


Roy G. Ross 


Hello! I'm Johnny's teacher 


Why and how fo call in the homes of church school children 


HREE OF THE CHILDREN’S TEACHERS gathered 

in one corner of the room, as the workers’ conference 
broke up into informal groups. They were in animated 
conversation as Mrs. Smith, who was general superinten- 
dent of children’s work in the church, approached. 

“Well, it was really funny!” laughed Mrs. Hollings, who 
taught the kindergarten class. She looked up as Mrs. 
Smith came near. “Come and join us, Mrs. Smith. I was 
telling the girls about Johnny—you remember, he told us 
all about his new baby brother a couple of weeks ago? 
Well, I met his mother in town this week—and they don’t 
have a baby at all—he just made it up.” 

“Pretty embarrassing for you,” commented Mrs. Ellison, 
who taught the juniors. 

“Well, I should probably have known,” defended Mrs. 
Hollings. “But it’s hard to tell when a child is lying.” 

“Not exactly lying,” said Miss Gracie, who taught public 
school, and helped in the nursery group. “It reminds me 
of a little boy I-had a few years ago, when I taught in 
Moundsyille. Small children have a vivid imagination, and 
some of the things you talk about are pretty real to them. 
We had the story of Jesus healing the blind man. One of 
the little boys in the class went home in great excitement, 
and insisted that his mother take his father to see Jesus. 
His father was blind, and the youngster was sure he could 
be made well if he could only go where Jesus was. Rather 
pathetic, in a way—because there really was no hope for 
the father—he had always been blind.” 

“What did you do?” asked Mrs. Hollings. 

“Well, we worked it out. We spent hours trying to find 
a way of helping the child to keep his faith in Jesus, and 
yet understand the situation, as far as his father was 
concerned. I lost track of the family when I moved—but 
I’m sure things are all right now. His mother was a 
wonderful person.” 

“You know,” Mrs. Hollings replied thoughtfully, “I 
wonder -if Johnny’s mother and I ought to get together 
about Johnny? If we worked together, we might find a 
way of helping him to use his imagination more con- 
structively.” 


We really ought to visit 


Mrs. Smith broke in eagerly. “You've really struck 
something, Mrs. Hollings. I’ve had a feeling for a long 
time that we ought to plan ways of getting better 
acquainted with the parents of our children. After all, 
we are all working together in their interest.” 

“We certainly would get to know children better if we 
knew their parents and home life,” agreed Miss Gracie.. 

“Perhaps we ought to visit the homes more frequently 
—but then, I don’t know how in the world I could get 
time to visit! With a family, and my class, and all the 
other things I do, I just don’t have a minute.” The others 
evidently agreed with Mrs. Ellison. 

* Director of Children’s Work, Pennsylvania State Council of 
Christian “Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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“Well, we don’t have to do all the visiting ourselves,” 
explained Mrs. Smith. “I do think it would be fine if we 
could get into the homes at least twice a year. But maybe 
we could get some other people in the church to help.” 

“We'd have to have some form of report,” said Mrs. 
Hollings. “For instance, if someone else called in Johnny’s 
home, I’d like to know what their impressions were.” 

“I'd be willing to call, if someone would tell me what 
to say,” laughed Mrs. Ellison. “Of course, I’ve called on 


people—but this would be different. Calling in the interest — 


of children!” 


“Not a bad name for our program!” smiled Mrs. Smith. — 


“But you've raised a lot of problems. What would be the 
purpose of our calling? What kind of reports. would be 


helpful? How could we get visitors, and how can we train — 


them? Seems to me we'll have to have a committee to 
really study some of these problems, and bring back some 
practical answers.” 


A committee was appointed, and took its work seriously, 


bringing back some practical suggestions on the purpose 
of calling and the technique of visiting. 


Why should we visit? 


The Committee outlined the Purposes of visiting as 
follows: 

—To understand children better by seeing them in their 
home environment; finding out their special skills, en- 
thusiasms, hobbies, ete. 
parents, and discover problems and needs by consultation 
with the parent and observation of the child. 

—To bring unreached children into the fellowship of 
the church. This group includes newcomers in the com- 
munity, children attending weekday or vacation school 


who were not enrolled in church school, and babies who | 


might be enrolled in the nursery department. 


—To promote regular attendance, by arousing interest — 
in the program of the school; to discover the reasons for 
irregular attendance; and to enlist the cooperation of 


parents in bringing children to church school. 


—To help parents understand the purposes, program 


and plans of the church school. 
—To discover possibilities for leadership among the 
adults. 


—To help parents guide their children in the making ' 


of Christian decisions. 


To accomplish these purposes, it was felt that other ' 


visitors were needed, in addition to the teachers and officers. 


It was agreed that these visitors might be enlisted from 
the church roll, and should have most of the following ” 


characteristics: 


1. An interest in children, a knowledge of their needs ‘ 


and problems, and an ability to talk to children without 
“talking down” to them. 

2. A happy, cooperative, friendly approach to people., 
a sensitivity to their feelings, and tact in approaching: 
problem areas. 
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To get acquainted with their — 


real thend «tA ee tial ies 


3. A knowledge of the church and its program and an 
bility to make the program sound interesting and vital 
o people. 

4. A sincere consecration that expressed itself in will- 
ingness to give time, thought, and effort to the program of 
alling in the interest of children. 


ow should we go about it? 


“Helpful hints” to visitors included the following points: 
1. Try to time your call so that it is mutually agreeable. 
An unexpected call may find the house in disorder, and the 
mother on the defensive. Drop a note to the family, 
elephone them, or tell the children on Sunday that you 
will call at their homes on a specified day the following 
week. Try to find out if the time is agreeable to the family. 

2. Give your name clearly, and tell immediately why you 
are calling. “I’m Mrs. Tom Brown, from the Community 
Church. I’m Johnny’s teacher in church school.” or “I’m 
Mrs. Tom Brown from Community Church. I came to get 
acquainted. You’ve just moved to town, haven’t you? 
Perhaps I can tell you something about the town and the 
church.” 

3. Be friendly. Find out something nice to say about 
the child, or about the home. Think about the family 
long enough and in enough detail so that when you smile 
you will mean it. 

4. Talk about the church and its program. When you 
say you are from the church, people usually expect you 
to talk about it. Assume that they are interested and bring 
in information about its program, the parent-teacher meet- 
ings, the adult classes, etc. Tell them the name of the 
minister. 

5. Take something with you to leave in the home. If you 
are calling on a child, take along one of the story papers or 
‘the lesson leaflet—particularly if he has been absent from 
church school. For parents of younger children, take some 
of the little pamphlets from the International Council of 
Religious Education: Helping Your Child to Know God, 

Helping Your Child to Form Christian Standards, Helping 
| Your Child to Know the Bible, etc. If you are calling on 
a new family, take along a church bulletin, the program 
for a future meeting, or some promotional material about 
the community and the church. For a new baby, take some 
of the nursery leaflets available from every denominational 
board, or a copy of The Christian Home.” 

6. Make your call brief. For an initial call, half an hour 
| is long enough—if the family want you to come and spend 
the evening, they will invite you again. 

7. Invite the other members of the family to come to 
church school. Tell them about the classes for their age 
group. Enroll invalids and others who cannot attend reg- 
| ular church services in the Home Department. Make it a 
family visitation. 

8. Follow up the call. It would be nice to send a card 
‘| to the family, expressing your appreciation of their cordial- 
ity, and the wish to see them in church school. If there is an 
invalid in the family, tell the minister about it. If you sug- 
| gest a class for another member of the family, give the name 


+ From the series of leaflets prepared for the International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Contains six titles, priced at 3c each; 100 or more 2c each. 

*A monthly magazine published by the Methodist Board of 
Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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to the teacher of that class, with a note about the family 
situation. 

9. Remember the names of the members of the family 
if you meet them again. 


We see what you mean 


The teachers and visitors who had enrolled for the proj- 
ect really worked on the program of visitation in the in- 
terest of children. They met for practice sessions, studied 
pamphlets and books, and worked out a simple form for 
report that held the essential information, but was not 
too exhaustive. Miss Gracie, who was clever at skits, worked 
out several which were helpful in showing techniques. 
One, especially effective in raising points of discussion, is 
reproduced here: 


HELLO, I’m JoHNNY’s TEACHER 


(Scene opens with Mrs. Ollendyck knocking on a door which is 
opened by Mrs. Brown, in a house dress with an apron, and a 
duster in her hand.) 

Mrs. O: Hello! I’m Johnny’s teacher from Sunday school. I’m 
Mrs. Ollendyck. 

Mrs. B: Oh, how do you do? 

Mrs. O: Johnnie has talked a lot about his home and his mother, 
and I though I would come to call. 

Mrs. B: Wel-1-ll, I’m pretty busy right now. Mrs. Ollen—what did 
you say your name was? 

Mrs. O: Ollendyck. I won’t take up much of your time, Mrs. 
Brown. I just wanted to get acquainted. 

Mrs. B: Oh yes, Mrs. Ollen—. That’s a funny name, ain’t it? 

Mrs. O: Yes, I guess it is. It’s spelled O-L-L-E-N- 

(Sound of something falling in the house, and loud crying) 

Mrs. B: Oh, there’s Johnny again. Come in—excuse me—I 
got to— 

(She rushes away, leaving Mrs. O. standing in the doorway. Mrs. 
O. steps inside the house, and looks in distaste at an upset interior. 
There is a cleaner in the middle of the floor, a mop and a duster by 
the piano, papers on every chair, and a litter of toys on the davenport. 
Mrs. O. takes papers from one chair, and sits gingerly. Mrs. B. 
comes in again.) 

Mrs. B: Excuse me—that was Johnny—he was teasing the baby 
again. You can’t let him alone for a minute. 

Mrs. O: (Sympathetically) He’s very—alive—isn’t he? 

Mrs. B: He’s awful—I don’t know why he behaves so bad. I'll 
have to tell his pa again, when he comes home. 

Mrs. O: Doesn’t he like the baby? 

Mrs. B: Oh yes, I guess so. He just teases all the time. 

Mrs..O: Oh, I see. (Pause) Well, I come from the church. 
Johnny is in the kindergarten. He is very good there. 

Mrs. B: I’m glad to know that. His pa told him he’d whip him if 
he didn’t behave good in Sunday school. 

Mrs. O: We’re having a special unit on helping in the home. Has 
Johnny told you about it? 

Mrs. B: No, we don’t get to talk much about Sunday school. I 
did ask him about his Bible verse, but he didn’t know it. Guess I 
ought to take more time with him. But you know how it is—with 
the house and the children . . . And the Mister ain’t interested in 
Sunday school. 

Mrs. O: Don’t you and your husband belong to the church? 

Mrs. B: No, I used to belong back home, but I ain’t got the time 
now. And the Mister... . 

(A smash from the kitchen, followed by the sound of a slap, and 
then two voices in loud wails. Mrs. B. gets up hastily, snatches the 
duster and the mop as she passes, and goes into the kitchen. Mrs. O. 
takes out a notebook and pencil, looks around with distaste, and 
then puts them away hurriedly as Mrs. B. comes back in.) 

Excuse me—Johnny broke the baby’s dish and cut his hand. I’ve 
got to get the iodine. 

Mrs. O: (To her back as she goes out) Oh, can I help? 

Mrs. B: (Calling back) No—excuse me— 

(Mrs. B. dashes upstairs, reappears in a minute with a bottle and 
a band-aid. Rushes through to the kitchen. Mrs. O. rises undecided- 
ly, and stands waiting. Mrs. B. comes in again.) 

Mrs. O: Well, I can see that you are busy. Guess I’d better go. 

; (Continued on page 36) 
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Denominations do work together 


They cooperate in producing materials for religious education 


In the October Journal Dr. G. E. Knoff described the 
work of the International Council Lesson Committees, 
through which the Protestant denominations coop- 
erate in preparing outlines for all types of curriculum 
materials. In some cases the cooperation goes even 
further, to the actual production of texts,—as is de- 
scribed in this article. Dr. McQueen has been a 
leading spirit in these cooperative enterprises and 
has contributed greatly to the success of the Co- 
operative Publishing Association. 


N THE EVE of the formation of the World Council of 

Churches a group of college students was discussing 

the significance of that event. Said one of the students, “It 

is time that the Protestant denominations were learning to 

get together. There’s so much that they can do together that 
will help Christianity.” 

It was an interesting hour that followed, as evidence after 
evidence of denominational cooperation was produced. 
Protestant denominations have long since learned how to 
cooperate; and they are now actually cooperating in many 
major programs and projects basic to Christianity. One of 
the most hopeful things to know about denominationalism 
today is that denominations are honestly looking for new 
fields of cooperation. 


There is more cooperation than you think 


The feeling of “togetherness” that has grown up within 
the International Council of Religious Education is both 
the inspiration and the motivation for denominations to do 
things together. We recall the fine cooperation that is now 
going on in the field of program integration. 

Camping and conference activities is another area in 
which there is much cooperative work being done, even so 
much as exchanging staff personnel. The Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church and the Congregational Christian Churches 
engaged quite extensively in promoting and carrying out a 
cooperative camp and conference program this past sum- 
mer. 


—in the story paper field 


There is one field, however, in which much cooperative 
work has been accomplished, but of which far too little 
is known. I refer to cooperative production and publication 
of materials that are being extensively used in local and 
community situations. This kind of cooperation takes the 
denominations beyond the stage of working together to 
create lesson outlines and descriptions for courses, as is 
the case in the Uniform and Graded Lesson Committees 
of the International Council. 

For twenty-five years the editorial staffs of thirty-six 
denominations have carried on a cooperative enterprise 
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in the field of weekly story papers and magazines. To the 
editors themselves this group is known as ISPSEASICRE 
(Illustrated Story Paper Sub-section of the Editor’s Advisory 
Section, International Council of Religious Education.) It 
was through the genuine cooperation of denominational 
editors that the so-called “Sunday School Papers” of former 


i 


days were raised to the dignity of weekly publications. 


Through the persistency of the group both the quality 


and appearance of these publications have been greatly — 
improved. In the commercial field church-school publica- — 


tions are now recognized as a major factor in maintaining — 


high literary standards. 

It was also through the cooperative effort of ISPSEAS- 
ICRE that these weekly and monthly publications have 
become an important part of the curriculum of religious 
education. When the story of this cooperation is fully 
told, the church at large will realize what a powerful ally 


ae 


~~ 


these publications have been for the Christian education © 


of children and youth. 4 


—in graded lessons production 


On a less wide scale, but with equal effectiveness, is the 
cooperative publishing of lesson materials that is being 


carried on between denominations. The pattern followed — 


here is not always the same. Some denominations agree 


to use the manuscripts prepared by the same authors, but — 


to publish the materials independently. Other denomina- 
tions follow this process, but publish the materials co- 


operatively. A denomination may work with two or more — 


other denominations in publishing materials for one age 
group, and will work with other denominations in pub- 
lishing materials for another age group. 


It was in the interest of “doing some things together” 


that some years ago eight denominations organized “The 
Graded Press.” These denominations shared their exper- - 
iences and thinking, pooled their resources and coopera- _ 


tively published graded lesson materials. The relationship 
started by these eight denominations has continued through 


the years. However, with the union of several of these 


denominations, the number of the participating denomi- 
nations in this venture has been greatly reduced. 


The Disciples of Christ and the Northern Baptist — 


Convention cooperatively create and print closely graded 
materials for the beginner, primary and junior departments. 


In the field of kindergarten materials, the Disciples of | 
Christ, the Northern Baptist Convention, the Congregational _ 


Christian Churches and the Methodist Church work to- 


gether. On the nursery level there is some cooperation 


between the Northern Baptist Convention, the Disciples 
of Christ, the Evangelical and Reformed Church and the 


Congregational Christain Churches. 

The Church of the Nazarene and the 
God jointly produce graded materials for the beginner 
department. ‘ 
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Church of . 


The Presbyterian U.S.A. and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church have for a number of years cooperatively 
»roduced departmental graded materials for all age groups. 
_ Some cooperation on the intermediate-senior level is 
going on between the Church of the Brethren and the 
Disciples of Christ. 

—in uniform lessons production 

Not only are denominations working together to produce 
closely graded and group graded materials, they are also 
working together to publish uniform lesson materials. 
Here the Presbyterian U.S. and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America are working together in pro- 
ducing all uniform lesson materials (except “Lesson 
Leaf”). The Presbyterian U.S. and the Reformed Church 
in America cooperatively produce materials for the adult 
group. Plans are being now made for an even wider 
cooperation than is undertaken at present. When the plans 
are completed the cooperation will take these and other 

groups into other areas than the uniform lesson materials. 

At the present time the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
and the Congregational Christian Churches are coopera- 
tively producing uniform lesson materials. 

Cooperative publishing has grown up through the years 
and it is the feeling of the denominations that it has 
been mutually profitable. 


—in leadership education texts 


Years ago there was organized the LTPA (Leadership 
Training Publishing Association) , a cooperative denomina- 
tional agency, for the sole purpose of publishing leadership 
training texts. In the course of the years about two hundred 
texts were published. They have been extensively used. 
Many of our present leaders in the Council were introduced 
to the importance of Christian education through these 
texts. The LTPA was a major contributing factor to the 
success of the work of the Department of Leadership 
Education. The LTPA was not only the pioneer in the 
field of cooperatively printed texts, it was also a powerful 
spokesman for cooperative publications. A noble effort 
that indicates what can be accomplished when denomina- 
tions work together! 


—in vacation and weekday texts 


In 1932 the Committee of Nine (so-called because the 
committee was composed of nine persons representing nine 
denominations) was organized for the purpose of printing 
cooperative weekday and vacation church school texts. In 
the course of the twelve years of its existence forty texts 
were published. It was because of the work of the Committee 
of Nine that the educational standards of weekday and 
vacation church-school systems could be kept at so high 
a level. It was also because of the quality of these texts 
that public-school leaders recognized the work of weekday 
religious education. 

Although the Committee of Nine was composed of nine 
denominations, nearly every other denomination of the 
Council was represented on its advisory committees. Truly 
this was an effective agency for Protestantism! 


The Cooperative Publishing Association is organized 
The LTPA and the Committee of Nine really demon- 
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strated the value of texts produced cooperatively. However, 
it was the feeling of both groups and a number of individual 
representatives of denominations that the time had come 
when cooperative publishing should venture into new areas. 
In the interest of this broader work both the LTPA and 
the Committee of Nine were ready to liquidate, or more 
accurately, to merge their efforts. The enthusiastic en- 
dorsement on the part of the publishers, editors, functional 
and age group workers for a more inclusive publication 
venture hastened the formation of one of the most hopeful 
agencies of cooperative Protestantism—the Cooperative 
Publishing Association. 

The Association has a governing body of fifteen persons, 
representing nine denominations. However, any denomi- 
national publishing house not now represented in the 
Cooperative Publishing Association but desiring to parti- 
cipate in its work, may send a representative to any 
meeting of the Association. 


According to the Charter, the Association is “to provide 
for the publication of weekday church-school texts, vacation 
church-school texts, leadership education texts, adult elec- 
tives, summer conference courses, and such other publica- 
tions as may be desired by the cooperative denominations. 
The purpose of such a procedure shall be to develop 
materials based on outlines originated by the committees 
of the International Council of Religious Education and 
released by the Council, and also to arrange for the 
publication thereof.” 

With the experience of LTPA and the Committee of 
Nine, the facilities of the Council, the fine cooperation 
of the Council staff, and the wholehearted endorsement 
of the member denominations, the Association was able 
to get off to a good start. It quickly formulated a policy 
and procedure, and almost immediately launched into 
the publishing field. Since February, 1946 the Association 
has made arrangements with writers and publishers to 
prepare and print sixty-one texts. Six of these texts are 
now on the market. The imprint of CPA on the flyleaf 
of all publications is the symbol of Protestant cooperation. 
Arrangements have been made for printing texts in the 
following areas: 
Leadership Training—11 Vacation—14 
Adult and Family—8 Weekday—24 
Camp—2 Miscellaneous—2 

Through the work of CPA the effectiveness of the 
Council’s program activities will be increased. We are 
assured that the texts published cooperatively will be 
welcomed by the workers in the local field, by many 
company agencies and, above all, by the denominational 
leaders. * 

We have travelled far since 1922, when the International 
Council of Religious Education was organized. We are 
hopeful of even greater cooperation in the years ahead. 


This hope encourages me to express a dream, a dream 
that has been told in other circles of the Council, a dream 
that now has possibilities of becoming a reality because 
of the work that is being done cooperatively. I have long 
cherished the hope that there might be a national Christian 
youth magazine, published by the denominations in the 
interest of youth. This could be one of the finest expres- 
sions of Christian unity and cooperation. Such a magazine 
could be the medium for transmitting our Christian heritage 
to the generations to come. 
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The Christian counselor goes tocamp 


Where she keeps very busy and learns a great deal 


AVE YOU EVER been a counselor in a summer camp? 
Perhaps many of you have been members of staffs at 
summer camp conferences. The summer camp is quite 
different, however, from the summer conference that is 
held at a summer camp. 

Camping is living i in the out- of doors. The ideal summer 
camp tries to give American boys and girls from the cities 
as primitive experiences as possible. If the camp is not 
located in the back woods, campers take trips by pack 
horse, canoe, truck or on foot to areas where they can be 
away from the gadgets of civilization and be on their own. 
The more primitive processes of selecting a suitable camp 
site, pitching tent, gathering fire wood, chopping wood, 
starting fires, cooking, preserving food and disposing of 
garbage are a part of daily life. To camp is to live. The 
campers learn that the ability to provide for such basic 
needs as travel, food, shelter, good times, health and com- 
panionship means survival, physically and socially. 

Camping is best done in small groups, each with an 
understanding and well trained counselor. Groups usually 
do not exceed four.to six campers. An attempt is made to 
have this group be a primary one and a substitute for the 
family group. The counselor becomes a “parent substitute.” 

Life at a base camp, with its more permanent structures 
such as cabins, lodges, central dining facilities, and well 
equipped toilets, and with three or more units of five or six 
groups each, is more formally organized than the individual 
groups when these are away from camp and on their own. 
The schedule at a base camp calls for campers arising at a 
certain hour, having meals at a given time and retiring 
together. The time for swimming is fixed at a period when 
guards can be on duty. Activities are scheduled to provide 
some degree of order. 


The counselor’s day 


Counselors keep busy from morning until night looking 
after their young charges. Activity usually starts with 
reveille. The counselor is on the job when the bugle blows, 
greeting sleepy-eyed campers with pleasant “good morn- 
ings” or “howdys.” She may need to take the place of a 
mother in getting Mary out of bed, helping Jane decide 
what clothes to wear and assisting Mabel in finding her 
glasses. Mabel may be instructed to “have a definite place 
for everything and everything in its place.” 

Off to the wash house they go, to be greeted by campers 
and counselors, of other groups. “Cleaning up” requires 
more or less supervision. Toothbrushes are misplaced, 
someone’s soap has disappeared or a mischievous camper 
may delight in teasing another with showers of water. 
Anything a child can think of doing is apt to happen, so 
the counselor is always on the alert, enjoying the pranks 
but seeing that they “don’t go too far.” 

With the task of personal hygiene completed, the campers 
are ready for breakfast. Susan complains about having 
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oatmeal again; Jean spills her milk and Alice won’t pass 
the toast to Sally because Sally had been teasing her on 
the way to the dining room; or, for a change, the girls all 
act like angels. The counselor no. longer wonders why 
mothers get gray hair but she enjoys every minute of it. 
After breakfast there is time for “tidying up their home” 
and also for cleaning up the yard outside their cabin. Then, 
off to a variety of activities they go. But before they leave, 
the counselor finds out the plans of each camper to make 
sure that someone may not need help in deciding what ac- 
tivity or group she would like to participate in. Among ~ 
the many might be riding, canoeing, swimming, archery, 
wood-craft, first aid, life-saving and campcraft. Com-— 
petent counselors are in charge of each of these activities 
and group and individual projects are planned on the basis 
of the interests of the campers. Perhaps the counselor 
whom we are following through a day of her life in a sum- , 
mer camp is teaching a group of young = 


how to develop or enlarge pictures. Here we see her in 
the role of “teacher,” “group leader” or “coach.” 

The morning hours are over all too quickly. Noon is ap- 
proaching and hungry campers are washing up for the 
noon meal. Our counselor is one of the last to come into 
the dining room as she unobtrusively delays, waiting for , 
Susan who is always the last to arrive at everything. As 
they take their places, the campers are quiet, with bowed 
heads, as they sing together: | 

“Noontime has come, the board is spread; f 
Thanks be to Him who giveth bread; : 
Praise God for bread.” ‘ i 


There is fun and laughter at the table as they talk about 
their individual exploits of the morning. Mary is wearing a_ 
necklace made of acorns; Susan displays a bruise acquired / 
when a hammer missed its mark; and Jane excitedly tells” 
about her thrill when she tried the half-gaynor for the 
first time. The counselor notes the various interests of the » 
members of the group and pays special attention to Alice, - 
who has been quiet during the entire period. Wasn’t she 
feeling well or did she not have as good a time as the ' 
others? The counselor will have her on her mind until she 
learns what is wrong with Alice, because usually she is ° 
as active as the others. 

Following dinner, the campers all go slowly toward their ° 
cabins. An hour’s rest has wisely been provided in the 
schedule. The day is hot and campers need to relax a bit. 

At the conclusion of the rest hour, the campers leave | 
with their counselor on a hike that they had been plan- ° 
ning for several days. They pack their food, take their 
bathing suits and start out on a trail through the woods 
for Loon Lake, a hike of a little over two miles. With 
shouts of excitement the girls are soon enjoying the cool 
water of this spring-fed lake, nestled among the virgin pine. ' 

All too soon the swim is over and campers are organized 
for gathering fire wood and starting a fire; then begins. 
the fun of cooking their own supper over the open fire. ’ 
They play some games in the twilight, then sit around the: 
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roup singing is a popular feature of 
camp fellowship. 
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campfire, singing and telling stories. Some of the songs 
are hymns, for “God, Who Touchest Earth with Beauty,” or 
“Day Is Dying in the West,” sung in such a setting, send 
shivers of appreciation down youthful spines. The coun- 
selor then recites a lovely poem or tells a story of someone 
who lived up to high ideals, and the girls, sitting quietly 
by the dying fire, feel their souls growing taller. 

As the sky grows dark the trip “home” begins, lighted 
by the silver rays of the moon. Alice takes the counselor’s 
hand and holds her back until the others go ahead, so she 
can talk to her privately about a home problem which has 
arisen. In the dusk it is easy to speak of intimate things 
and, with the counselor, to analyze the problem and see 
what a Christian solution might be. 

The other girls up ahead cannot help singing as they 
hike along in step, expressing their feelings of deep joy 
and happiness. Safely back at camp, and before dropping 
off to sleep, they express their thankfulness for their won- 
derful experience and their trust in God. 


What makes the campers ‘“‘tick’’? 


As can be seen in this description of a day in camp, 
counselors have many and varied experiences. Their re- 
sponsibilities stem from the fact that as counselors they 
take the place of parents, of teachers, and of group and 
recreation leaders. This means responsibility for the health, 
character and personality development, guidance, fun and 
general welfare of young life. 

The counselor in a summer camp meets all kinds of 
children and is consequently challenged in her efforts to 
understand the deeper secrets of human nature. 

Mary is forever “showing off” and trying desperately 
to “attract attention to herself,” to be the “center of the 
stage.” If the counselor pays any attention to another 
camper or praises one for some accomplishment, Mary is 
noticeably displeased and begins to sulk and withdraw 
from the counselor. She is never quiet; she never takes the 
back stage; she monopolizes the conversation and is for- 
ever having to be spoken to. If only the counselor didn’t 
have Mary in her group, wouldn’t everything be wonderful? 

But in staff meetings a few days after the opening of 
camp, the counselor finds that other counselors are having 
difficulties, too, in understanding some of their campers. 
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For instance, there is Sally who is as “stubborn as a mule” 
according to her counselor. She just can’t get her to do 
anything and the more she tries to force her, the more 
stubborn Sally gets. How can she ever get Sally to make 
her bed? to help clean up the cabin? to pick up her things? 

Another counselor has Emily, who is “just a little 
darling” and “as cute as she can be.” She does everything 
the counselor wants her to, runs errands for the counselor, 
always walks beside her holding*her hand as they walk, 
and insists on the closest bed and on sitting beside her at 
the table. The puzzling thing about it is that the other 
campers in the group dislike Emily. ~This the counselor 
can not understand because Emily is so nice. 

After the counselors report on some of their campers, 
the Camp Director introduces a guest from the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, located in a near-by city. She stimulates 
further thinking on the part of the counselors. Miss Jones 
suggests the necessity of trying to understand what’s behind 
this conduct. Why do these campers act the way they do? 
What clues could they get to help them understand ? 

So some of the records of these girls are brought out. 
They find out that Mary acts the same way at home, at 
school, and at the Scouts. They examine her health record 
and find no evidence of any organic inferiority but that 
she is overweight. They discover from a record of an 
interview with her school teacher that she is not good in any 
physical skills or in games and sports. These discoveries 
make her behavior more understandable and help her 
counselor take a more “constructive” attitude toward her. 
She is going to pay more attention to her now and try to 
find some activities in which Mary, with some coaching, 
might excell. 

In the discussion of the other girls, with the help of the 
records and of Miss Jones, the counselors gain considerable 
insight about why people behave as they do. This educa- 
tional process continues throughout the summer. The sum- 
mer camp proves to be a perfect psychological laboratory 
and counselors note remarkable improvement in the per- 
sonalities of many of the campers as the summer months 
pass by. It is a satisfying experience for the counselor to 
see these girls mature emotionally, to see them develop in 
their abilities to ride, to paddle a canoe, to swim, to think 
more clearly, to carry responsibility, to cooperate. And 
the counselor, as she observes this, is aware of the wider 
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contribution that the camp is making ultimately to the 
wider world, to society, to the future. 


What kind of a person should a good counselor be? 


It is obvious that a special type of person is needed for 
this difficult but exciting and satisfying job of camp coun- 
seling. That she should like children, enjoy their antics 
and like to be with them almost goes without saying. That 
she should have boundless patience is nearly as obvious. 
More fundamentally, she should be a person with broad 
interests, with a character worthy of being emulated by 
admiring campers, and with interests and skills that can be 
shared with children. She should be mature emotionally, 
dependable in her relationships with others; in short, a real 
person. 


If the camp is under Christian auspices, it is essential 
that every counselor have convictions about the life and 
teachings of Jesus and to be a Christian witness. 

The Christian counselor must know how children gro 
religiously and how their religious needs at various ages 
can best be met; she should be familiar with the content 
and methods of religious education. Her Christian witness 
combined with her ability to handle emerging situations 
in a way that will result in the finest religious development 
of the camper are perhaps her chief resources. 

The counselor who is committed to his task as a Christian 
leader will make a valuable contribution to the campers 
with whom she shares her life and in turn will derive deep 
and abiding satisfactions from the knowledge that she 
has helped some young people to become better Christians 


Let God speak 


By Margaret G. Hummei* 


The theme for Youth Week, January 30-February 6, 
1949 is ‘‘Let God Speak.” The theme of the local 
church emphasis on January 30, Denominational 
Day, is ‘‘Let God Speak Through Me;’’ that for the 
interdenominational emphasis on February 6, is 
“Let God Speak Through a United Church.”’ In this 
article Miss Hummel tells of the urgent need for Bible 
study as the foundation for both these themes. Ma- 
terials for Youth Week are listed on the inside back 
cover of this issue. 


GROUP OF CHRISTIAN young people and their 
leaders were meeting to plan the year’s work. The 
usual docket had been set up, the needs tabulated for 
discussion, the time schedule carefully organized. One of 
the group had been assigned for the opening devotional. 
But this worship leader did an unusual thing. Instead of 
reading a passage of Scripture and then giving a brief, 
intimate talk presenting his thoughts on an appropriate 
theme, he asked the group to turn to the fourth chapter 
of Ephesians, and read it silently. Then, as anyone found 
anything in the chapter which seemed to say something 
to him about what was expected as this Christian group 
faced the year ahead, he was to share it with the others. 
As the young people read, old, familiar words began 
to take on new and startling meaning. One by one those 
present began to share what it seemed to them God was 
saying to them in this passage. Fifteen, twenty minutes, 
an hour passed, while the group experienced a sense of 
the presence of God in a way that had never happened 
before. The carefully planned schedule and docket went 
into a cocked hat, but a new direction, a new understanding 


of the requirements laid upon the group in the days ahead 
had begun. The leader had let God speak! 
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Parshad College Scholarship Award winners at the Christian Youth 
Conference of North America, with Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Avery, donors 


of the Awards. The competition for these Awards is a feature of 


Youth Week each year. 


Why is it that we as Christians have been so foolish 
as to imagine that we have the answers, and that we cam 
propose the solutions? Our programs, our proposals, our 
work will fall back in our own faces unless we learn to 
let God speak to our generation, and our time. 

“Let God Speak” is the theme which has been chosen 
for Youth Week, January 30—February 6, 1949. Thousands. 
of young people in forty-two denominations and sixteem 
youth agencies will be considering how God can speake 
through the individual and through a united church. 
However, letting God speak through Scripture is basic 
to all other emphases proposed for Youth Week. We 
cannot know what it is that God is speaking in these 
times of confusion unless we find what it is he is saying. 
And where do we find this but in Scripture? God cannot 
speak through me unless I know who God is and what 
he requires of me. God cannot speak through a united 
church unless the church becomes the true body of Christ. 
and where do we learn and know of Christ except im 
Scripture ? 
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Plans for Youth Week include definite suggestions for 
he organizing of Bible study groups called “Discovery 
sroups. It is suggested that these groups meet each 
Jay during the week, and it is hoped that they may 
continue either on a denominational or interdenominational 
»asis on through Easter. Various means of setting up 
such groups are suggested in the Youth Week Manual, 
uch as‘breakfast hours and evening meetings in homes. 
In advance of Youth Week denominational youth fellow- 
ships are asked to cooperate by securing questions about 
the Bible and its meaning which young people are asking. 
These are to be obtained by means of some such method 
as a question box. 

The emphasis for the Bible study during this week 
should help young people see the relevance of the Bible 
to our times; to catch a glimpse of the over all meaning 
of the Bible as the one story which it tells concerning 
God and man’s relationship to him: and to help young 
people come to a new realization that it is possible to 
meet God in Scripture. and to hear him speaking now to 
them and to nations: and that unless we discover and 
listen to what it is that he is speaking, there is no hope 
for us or for the world. 

That there is great need for young people to secure 
help at this point was made very evident at the Bible 
study groups at the North American youth conference at 
Grand Rapids. Young people from every denomination 
declared their interest and need for such study. They felt 
their inability to use the Bible as a frame of reference 
for life and*its complex problems. Group leaders were 
so concerned about this that they met afterwards to discuss 
what steps could be taken interdenominationally to begin 
to do something about this serious failure of the church. 


By Gerald E. Knoff* 


HOSE AMERICANS who went to the Netherlands this 

summer to participate in the establishment of the 
World Council of Churches at Amsterdam became deeply 
conscious of the European heritage of our faith. That 
awareness began almost as soon as they stepped off the ship 
or walked down the step of a trans-Atlantic plane. 

For example, some of us docked at Rotterdam just the 
day before the colorful opening ceremony in the historic 
Nieuwe Kerk in Amsterdam. We remembered that Erasmus, 
the forerunner of the Reformation, came from Rotterdam 
and by his wit and satire made possible the work of Martin 
Luther ‘and John Calvin. 

Our bust led us northward through the city of Leyden. 
It was here that heroic Hollanders withstood the armies of 

* Associate General Secretary in Educational Program and Re- 
search, International Council of Religious Education. Dr. Knoff 


attended the Amsterdam Conference as the representative of the 
International Council. 
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Youth Week offers another opportunity to begin to help 
meet this need. It is an effort that should not stop with 
one week of emphasis, but should be the beginning of a 
renewed concern on the part of the churches in the 
community to discover the word which God is speaking 
today for all mankind. 

A special effort is being made this year to secure a 
wide observance of Youth Week. Youth councils, councils 
of churches, ministerial associations and other interde- 
nominational agencies have a responsibility in setting up 
the plans for this week and appointing committees. It is 
hoped that the emphasis will not be merely that of great 
mass meetings, with well known speakers. The organizing 
of the Bible study Discovery Groups could well be the 
most important thing that takes place during Youth Week. 
Leaders for these groups should be carefully chosen and 
briefed. These groups should not be “just another discus- 
sion group.” but rather a guided reading and study of 
carefully selected Bible passages. The young people should 
have time in these groups to dig into the meaning of such 
selected Scripture material in order to see its implications 
for our day. 

The results of seeking to let God speak to young people 
through Scripture in this united effort of observing Youth 
Week should make clear that the Bible is the basis on 
which we can find our common unity interdenominationally. 
Together all Christians can know the word which is Jesus 
Christ, and together we can discover the meaning of that 
word in its richness of meaning/-Youth Week offers one 
epportunity, of which there should be a growing number, 
to bring youth together to rediscover the truth which God 
is continuing to reveal to us in a day when the world 
needs desperately to let God speak! 


Treasures new and old 


Sessions of the Assembly of the World Council of Churches were held 
in the Nieuwe Kerk in Amsterdam. 


Catholic Charles V of Spain until the seige was lifted, the 
Netherlands free, another Reformed faith given a chance 
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to develop in liberty and security. Here at Leyden years 
later a band of English Puritans were to settle in search of 
religious liberty. Some of them in time embarked’ on the 
Mayflower with Plymouth Rock and the Massachusetts 
wilderness ahead. 

Before long we were to be reminded of other great Dutch 
leaders who have made our Christianity the rich and varied 
faith it is. The roll was called: William of Orange, stalwart 
fighter, Menno Simons known by his followers, the Men- 
nonites, Geert Groote the mystic, and Grotius the theolo- 
gian. And in these latter days, Kraemer the foreign mis- 
sionary leader and Visser’t Hooft, leading the World Coun- 
cil soon to be established. 


We had come on a Dutch ship, sailing from our largest 


American city once called New Amsterdam. We were 
modern pilgrims, coming back to one of the nations which 
has given our country its Protestant Christian heritage. 
We left realizing the vigor of that Netherlands’ heritage in 
a church reborn and made new by the catastrophe of the 
war. We can learn much from our Christian brothers 
of the Netherlands. But we Americans came away from 
Europe sure that American Christianity has also a contribu- 
tion to make to the life of the church in Europe. We can 
give as well as take. 

I mean money? Yes, among other gifts, our money is 
needed. We American Christians are going to have to 
assume the heaviest financial support for the World Council 
for several years to come. We may as well face it, seventy- 
five per cent or more of the budget of the World Council of 
Churches will have to be raised in the U.S.A. Other nations 
in time will take a larger share. But that will not be in 
1949 or 1950. The air forces of Germany, Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States were too thorough in their 
destructiveness for that to happen soon. 

The continent of Europe is a vast arena today as it was 
in pre-war years. The World Council of Churches is des- 
perately needed if justice, brotherhood, and peace prevail. 
And unless we Americans provide the support, the World 
Council cannot possibly carry on. 

But this new ecumenical organization needs also our 
American energy and vitality. Europe is tired. European 
Christians are tired. European theology is dog-tired, sit- 
ting down outside the church door, waiting for Gad to come 
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A group of leaders photographed on the open- 
ing day of the Assembly. 


Standing: Dr. Visser’t Hooft (left), ‘General 
Secretary; D. T. Niles, Chairman of the 
Youth Department. - 


Seated, Presidents of the Provisional Commit- 
tee, left to right: Dr. S$. Germanos, Arch- 
bishop of Thyateira; Dr. John R. Mott, 
United States; Dr. E. Eidem, Primate of the 
Church of Sweden; Dr. G. F. Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Dr. Marc Boegner, 
President of the French Protestant Federation. 


out and set things right. We'd be tired too if we had been 

standing in their places the last ten years. But we haven't 
been standing there. And therein lies our opportunity. — 
God has worked through American churches as our fathers ” 
pushed out beyond ae crest of the Appalachians, out into 
the forests of Ohio and Kentucky, across the plains of the 
Dakotas, along the Santa Fe and Oregon trails, to stand at 
last on the shores of a second ocean. There at the westerly 
limit the cities were built with Christian ndmes, such as 
Salem, San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 

Our country is far from being a Christian nation. To be 
sure. But we have not despaired of making it so. Nae 
must Dutchmen, French, and Germans. Many of. us are— 
sure that Christian Europe’s pessimism and deflation needs 
the invigoration of confident, disciplined American vitality. — : 

Money, energy and one more gift: our skills and tech-— 
niques of Christian education. They are sorely needed. _ 
We had some fine pronouncements and some excellent doc- | 
uments read at Amsterdam. We were aroused to the- 
church’s evangelistic task. We were charged with our 
mission to the Jews. We were called to noe for social , 
justice and international peace. “But how are these things” 
to be done?” some of us inwardly asked. Here Amsterdam © 
was tongue-tied. It seemed to be assumed that some reports 
put in a book, some sermons preached on Sunday mornings, — 
some resolutions passed, and the thing was done. : 

No. That will not be enough. The teacher must do his 
patient task, in pulpit, from desk, in groups and in every 
way and from every place that teaching is or can be done. 

And we Americans have learned a lot about this business 
of teaching religion. There is much we do not know, to be 
sure. But we do not teach entirely in the dark. We can 
share what we know about the whole teaching process, and 
all the rest with our European friends. We have rich re- 
sources to share if only we can find the medium of ex- 
change. 

We left the Netherlands with a deep affection for these 
friendly Christian people and for those of all Europe. In 
other days their Christianity has given much to our own 
land. It gives much now. In return, we Americans have 
something to give to them, gifts with which God has blessed 
us. May they be used for the service of Christ’s Kingdom, 

a realm of which we are all subjects, both we and they. 
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orship Resources 


January 


HEME FOR JANUARY: God’s World in Winter 
January brings many opportunities for 
orship. As we help children to appreciate 
e loveliness of the winter world, and to 
<now that the loving, creative power of God 
is at work in the world in winter as well as 
in springtime and summer, we are helping 
hem to feel the nearness of God. There will 
be moments of real worship. To make this 
possible, however, the leader herself must 
be sensitive to the beauty and the mystery 
of the natural world, with a deep sense of 
gratitude and reverence towards the Creator. 
The everyday experiences of children may 
also be utilized as. pathways to worship. 

During the month, the leader should guide 
the children in making plans to share some 
of the joys of winter with others. In some 
localities, children can gather and arrange 
evergreen sprigs and winter berries. Where 
this is not possible, children may make 
drawings of beautiful things they see in 
winter, or may make a scrapbook of pictures 
of winter scenes clipped from magazines, 
adding appropriate Bible verses. The gift 
may be sent to an ill or shut-in friend. 
Worship should find expression in service 
as well as in words. 


January 2 


THeme: A Happy New Year. 

Quret Music: “For the Silence of the Snow”? 
Catt To Worsuie: “Come with Hearts Re- 
joicing” * 


Leaver: We should be singing songs of 
gladness this morning, for this is the first 
Sunday in a new year. Yesterday was New 
Year’s Day, and everyone was saying, 
“Happy New Year!” Shall we wish each 
other a Happy New Year this morning? 
We can sing it to the tune of “Happy 
Birthday” that we all know. 


Sone: 
Happy New Year to you! 
Happy New Year to you! 
Happy New Year, dear friends, 
Happy New Year to you! 


Leaver: Now John will read from the Bible 
a verse about being happy. 
ScrIPTURE: . : 
This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it. 
Psalm 118:24 


Orrerinc AND Response: “Our Gifts”? 
Story: 
Tommy’s New YEAR 

It was New Year’s Eve, and the Bowman 
family— Tommy, Mother, and Daddy—were 
sitting around the fireplace looking over 
their Christmas cards. Baby sister Ellen was 
asleep in a nearby room. 

They were all beautiful cards. Tommy 
remembered who had sent each one. “This 
card came from Uncle Ned. Aunt Helen 


* Director of Leadership Training, Kansas City Coun- 
cil of Churches, Kansas City, Missouri. 
1From Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster 


2 From Worship and Conduct Songs, by Elizabeth 
McE. Shields, Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
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By Vesta Towner* 


sent this one. Billy Adams sent this funny 
one.” Then Tommy noticed something. “Dad- 
dy, everyone of these Christmas cards says 
‘Happy New Year’ too!” 

“Yes,” said his father, “Our friends always 
wish us a Happy New Year at the same 
time that they wish us a Merry Christmas.” 

“Well, we surely did have a Merry Christ- 
mas,” said Tommy. “Now, I hope we'll get 
a Happy New Year too.” 

When Tommy went to bed that night, he 
was still thinking about the New Year. So 
when he said his prayer, he finished by 
saying, “And please give us all a Happy 
New Year. Amen.” 

As his mother kissed him good-night, she 
whispered, “You may have to help God 
answer that prayer, Tommy.” “I don’t know 
what you mean, Mother,” replied Tommy 
drowsily. “You'll find out,” said Mother, as 
she turned out the light. “Good-night,- 
Tommy.” 

The next thing he knew, it was morning. 
The sun was shining in at his window, and 
Daddy was standing in the doorway calling 
gaily, “Happy New Year, Son! Breakfast is 
almost ready.” 

After breakfast Tommy went out into the 
yard to play. It was a mild January day, 
just the right kind of day for his new 
Christmas bicycle. Tommy rode around the 
yard, and up and down the driveway. The 
new boy, who had just moved into the house 
next door, came out to watch him. Tommy 
rode past the new boy’s house to show off 
his bicycle. He paused a moment to see what 
he would say. The new boy looked admiringly 
at the bicycle, and put out his hand to touch 
the shining handle bar. 

“Keep your hands off my bicycle!” snapped 
Tommy. “It’s my Christmas bicycle, and I 
don’t want anybody to touch it. You can 
watch me ride it, though.’ And Tommy 
pedaled away down the walk. The new boy 
stood there for a moment, watching Tommy. 
He did not look happy. Then his mother 
called him. “Bobby, come here!” And he 
went into his house. 

Tommy did not have so much fun riding 
his bicycle when there was no one to watch 
him. “I'll go around to the other side of the 
house,” he thought. “Old Mr. Parker sits 
by his window all day. He will watch me.” 

Sure enough, old Mr. Parker was sitting 
in his chair by the window. He rapped on 
the window pane and motioned to Tommy 
to come closer. He held up a letter. “Will 
you take this letter to the mail box for me? 
It is very important.” Tommy shook his head. 
“T’m too busy,” he said. 

Mr. Parker looked so disappointed that 
Tommy decided it was no fun riding his 
bicycle past’ Mr. Parker’s window. He went 
around to the other side of the house. Maybe 
the new boy would come out again. 

Just then, Tommy’s mother came to the 
door. “Tommy, I need you. Will you stay 
in the house while I go to the drug store? 
I want you to watch little sister. She is 
asleep, but she may wake up and cry, or try 
to climb out of her crib. Stay here and amuse 
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her if she wakes up before I get back. You 
can work one of your puzzles in the living 
room. Then you can hear if she makes any 
sound.” 

Tommy put away his bicycle, took off his 
coat and cap, and settled down to work his 
favorite puzzle. He soon had all the pieces 
in place. Now, what should he do? He 
remembered the airplane he had started to 
make. It was on the workbench in the 
basement. He would slip down there for 
just a minute. He peeked into the bedroom. 
Baby Ellen was still sound asleep. 

As Tommy worked on his airplane in the 
basement, he forgot all about time, until he 
heard the baby crying loudly. He rushed up 
the stairs. What if she were trying to climb 
out of her crib! She might fall before he 
could reach her. Then the door opened, and 
there was Mother. She, too, heard little 
Ellen crying and reached the bedroom before 
Tommy did. Little Ellen really was trying 
to climb out of her crib. After Mother had 
quieted the frightened child, she turned to 
Tommy. 

“Where were you, Tommy? Why didn’t 
you stay near the baby, as I asked you to?” 
Tommy hung his head, Then he told her 
about the airplane in the basement. 

“Such a way to start the New Year, Tom- 
my,” she sighed. “We wanted it to be a 
happy year.” 

“It’s a horrid new year!” blurted Tommy. 
“T liked the old one better. I haven’t had 
a bit of fun today.”.- 

“Why haven’t you had fun, Tommy? Why 
hasn’t it been a happy day? Can you figure 
it out?” Tommy did not say anything. His 
mother slipped her arm about his shoulders. 
“See if you can’t figure it out, Son. Sit 
here by yourself and think, while I put a 
clean dress on Baby Ellen.” 

Tommy was a smart boy. He could figure 
out almost anything when he put his mind 
on it. By the time Mother came back with 
little Ellen in her fresh, clean dress, Tommy 
knew the answer. 

“Have you figured it out, Son?” asked 
Mother with a twinkle in her eyes. Tommy 
nodded, with a smile. “New Year’s Day is 
only half gone,” suggested Mother. 

“T guess I know what to do,” said Tommy. 
“Tf you don’t need me now, I am going out- 
side for awhile.” 

He put on his coat and cap, and went next 
door to Bobby’s house. Bobby himself came 
to the door. “Can you come out and play?” 
asked Tommy. “We can take turns riding my 
bicycle.” 

For the next half hour, Bobby and Tommy 
both had fun with the bicycle. Then Tommy 
remembered Mr. Parker. He told Bobby 
about the important letter. “I don’t think 
his letter really is very important. He 
writes letters every day. But he wants his 
letter mailed. Let’s take it to the mail box 
for him.” 

The boys went to Mr. Parker’s door. 
“Would you like to have us mail your letter 
now, Mr. Parker?” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Parker. “You 
surprised me this morning when you would 
not take my letter. Now, you are surprising 
me again. Yes, indeed. Thank you, boys.’ 

When the boys returned from the mail box, 
Tommy’s mother called them into the house. 
“T think we should celebrate New Year’s 
Day,” she said. There on the dining-room 
table was a big dish of choloclate ice cream 
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for each of them, and a plate of cookies. 
Seeing the question in Tommy’s eyes, his 
mother explained. “I brought the ice cream 
from the drug store this morning, but you 
were not ready to enjoy it then. So I put it 
away in the refrigerator.” 

Tommy grinned. “I’m ready to enjoy it 
now, Mother.” he said, as he dug his spoon 
into the ice cream. 

That night, when Tommy went to bed, his 
mother came into his room for a little, good- 
night talk. “What did you discover today, 
about the way to have a happy day?” she 
asked. : 

“The best way to have a happy day is to 
try to make somebody else happy,” said 
Tommy. 

“That is the answer,” his mother agreed. 
“T knew you would figure it out. And that is 
the surest way to have a Happy New Year, 
too. I am proud of you, Son. Good-night, 
Tommy, and—‘Happy New Year!’” 

v. T. 
PRAYER: 
A PRAYER FOR THE NEw YEAR 
We thank Thee, Heav’nly Father, dear, 
For giving us this glad New Year, 
With happy days to work and play; 
Oh, help and guide us every day, 
And teach us what we ought to be; 
Help us each day to be like Thee— 
Yes, kind and loving, good and true, 
And serving Thee, the whole year through. 
—E.izaBetH B. Jones’ 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Prayer for Each Day” 
(stanzas 1 and 2) 
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January 9 


Tueme: The Loveliness of Winter 

Each locality has its own individual beauty 
in winter, often unobserved. The lacy pattern 
of bare. branches against the sky, the mar- 
vellous design of a snowflake, icicles shining 
in the sun, evergreen shrubs, queer-shaped 
seed pods clinging to dry stalks, bits of green 
grass lingering bravely under cover of dead 
leaves,—all these things remind us that “This 
is our Father’s world,” in winter as well as 
in summer. If the leader will discover the 
winter beauty in her neighborhood, and will 
bring some of the loveliness into the primary 
room to share with the children, she can 
make possible a real experience of worship. 
This may be an informal period of apprecia- 
tion and expression of gratitude to God. 


Resources 
SCRIPTURE: 
a. “He hath made everything beautiful in 
its time.” Ecclesiastes 3:11 


God's 
Used by permission. 


‘rom Loving-Kindness, Beacon Hill Press, 


1948. 
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b. “Thou hast made summer and winter.” 


Psalm 74:17b 
c. “We give thanks unto thee, O God, We 
give thanks.” Psalm 75:1 


Soncs: 

a. In Hymns for Primary Worship’: “For the 
Silence of the Snow”; “The Winter Is 
Crisp and Cold”; “Winter Song.” (All 
may be used as poems.) 

b. In Sing, Children, Sing‘: “All Things to 
Enjoy”; “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 

. stanza 1; “We Give Thanks.” 

c. In Song and Play for Children*: “Winter 
Song.” (Poem) 

d. In Worship and Conduct Songs*: “Thank 
You, Father,” stanza 1; “Winter Song.” 


ADDITIONAL Poems: “Winter Beauties,” and 
“A Prayer of Thanks for Snow.” Chil- 
dren’s Worship in the Church School. 


Story: Hugh Bentley, the man who photo- 
graphed snowflakes, pages 8-10, Children’s 
Worship in the Church School. 


January 16 


THEME: God’s Care for Trees in Winter 

This may be an informal session of appre- 
ciation, using the same winter songs as on 
January 9. 


ScrIPTURE: 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all: 
The earth is full of thy riches. 
Psalm 104:24 


Story: 
THE WONDERFUL TREE 

The tall maple tree growing near Peter’s 
home was the loveliest tree in the neighbor- 
hood. Birds built their nests in its branches, 
and sang their sweet songs while children 
played in the shade of the tree. Everyone 
loved this maple tree, but few persons ever 
guessed how busy and how wonderful a tree 
it was. 

Something like magic was going on in 
that tree. Down in the ground, out of sight, 
the long, spreading roots of the tree were 
working their way through the moist earth, 
picking up little drops of water. These root 
branches, which nobody could see, were as 
many and as big as the leafy branches above 
the ground. The roots sent every drop of 
water they found up to the trunk of the tree, 
and this water became part of the sap of the 
tree and was carried to every branch and 
every leaf. 

Something like magic was going on in the 
leaves of the tree. Every leaf was a little 


food factory, making food for the tree in the 
sunlight, to feed the growing branches and 
new leaves that grew all summer long. Peo- 
ple thought the maple leaves were doing 
nothing but just fluttering in the breeze. 
They never guessed how busily every leaf 
was working. 

Near the end of summer, a robin, perched 
on a branch near his nest, spoke to the tree. 
“Kind Tree, we shall be leaving you soon. 


Cold weather is coming. It is nearly time for 


all robins to go south again.” 


The tree heard the robin: “Thank you for ; 


reminding me that winter is coming. I hope 
you have a safe and pleasant journey. Come 
back and live in’ my branches again next 
spring.” 

Then the maple tree began to prepare for 
winter. To each leaf, it called: “Send all 


your food back into my branches. Your work | 


is finished.” The leaves emptied themselves 
of every bit of food, and sent it all back 
into the branches of the tree. Then their 
color began to change, turning to gold and 
flaming red. 

“Now, I will close the doors,” said the 
tree. And like magic, a tiny door began to 
grow at the base of each leaf, closing the 
food passageway into the branch. Now, all 
the food was safely stored inside the trunk 
of the tree, ready to use next spring when it 
was time for new leaves and branches to 
grow. 

“Good-bye, pretty leaves,’ said the tree. 
“You have work to do on the ground, now. 
Thank you, and good-bye!” The gay leaves 
began to flutter to the ground. They covered 
the flowers and the tender grass like a 
blanket, ready to protect them against the 
winter’s cold. ; 

Winter came with its heavy snows, but 
the tree was snug and safe. The doors were 
all closed. Its food was safely stored away. 
Its branches were bare, so there was no 


danger of their being broken by the weight - 


of heavy snow and ice, which might have 
piled up on the leaves if they had not fallen. 
The maple tree was ready for winter. “I can 
rest now, and wait for spring,” said the tree. 

All winter long, the bare branches of the 


tree spread a beautiful, lacy pattern against- 


the sky. Peter and the other children look- 
ing up at the tree, said, “The maple tree is 
just as beautiful in winter as it was in sum- 
mer.” But they never guessed how wonderful 
a tree it was. 

V. T. 


January 23 


THEME: God’s Care for Birds in Winter 
The leader should find out which birds 
remain in the locality and which birds mi- 


grate to warmer climates. We never cease to | 


wonder at God’s plan to care for migrating 
birds. How do they know when it is time 
to go south? How do they know when it is 
time to return? How are they guided in their 
flight? We wonder also about the birds that 
remain with us. How do they live through 
the cold winter? 


We marvel at their. warm | 


feathers, and the way they can find dried | 


seeds and berries to eat. We can help them 
by putting out food when the ground is 
covered with snow or ice. 


Quiet Music: “For the Silence of the Snow™ 


Catt To Worsuip: “Come with Hearts Re- 
joicing” 
OFFERING AND Response: “Our Gifts’? 
Conversation: God’s care for birds in win- 
ter. The children may tell of birds around 
their homes. Discuss ways of helping birds. 
BipLe VERSES: 
a. Great things doeth he, which we cannot 


comprehend. (Job 37:5) 
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b. Your heavenly father feedeth them. 
(Matthew 6:26b) 


c. The earth is full of the lovingkindness 
the Lord. (Psalm 33:5) 


CLosinc Hymn: “For the Silence of the 
Snow,” stanza 1. 


| Feepinc or Biros: Let the children place bits 


of dry bread and suet outside the window 
or on the ground for birds around the 
church. 


January 30 


THEME: Sharing Winter Joys 

The gift that has been planned should be 
ready for presentation. This may be an in- 
formal session of appreciation, summarizing 


the wonders and joys of winter. Recall 

Bible verses used during the month. Conver- 

sation about other ways of sharing happiness. 

SUITABLE SONGS: 

a. In Hymns for Primary Worship’: “Friends 
of Jesus”; “God Made Us a Beautiful 
World”; “My Friends.” 

b. In Sing, Children, Sing*: “Friends of All”; 
“Loving Kindness”; “Playmates,” (stan- 
za 2); “Sharing Gladness” ; 

c.In Song and Play for Children®: “Winter 
Song” 


4 Sing, Children, Sing, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 

5 Song and Play for Children, by Danielson and Con- 
ant, Pilgrim Press. 

®Children’s Worship in the Church School, by 
Jeanette E. Perkins. Harper & Brothers. 


by Edith Lovell Thomas. 
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Junior Department 


By Otie G. Branstetter* 
THEME FOR JANUARY: Seeking to Know the 
Truth 
To the Leader 


The worship services this month will re- 
volve around the idea of a genuine desire to 
know the truth. Curiosity is at a high peak 
during the years of the junior’s life. We need 
to direct this interest into one of learning 
and a desire to achieve. It is hoped that these 
programs will present the adventure of the 
search for truth in such a way that our boys 
and girls will admire it and make it a prin- 
ciple for their own lives. 

The biblical verse and response used in 
each service may be written on a blackboard 
or on a piece of newsprint where all may see 
them. It is also desirable to have the outline 
of the program written on a blackboard so 
that the order of service may proceed with- 
out interruption. 


January 2 


THEME: Boys and Girls May Seek for Truth 
The third stanza of “O Master Workman” 
is suggested as a prayer to follow the story. 
In order that there may be no break in the 
emotional response to the story, it would be 
well if the boys and girls turn in the hymn 
books before the story begins. 
LIGHTING THE CANDLES on the worship center 
Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 
RESPONSIVE READING: 

Juniors in Unison: Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst for righteousness; for they 
shall be satisfied. (Revised Standard Version) 

Junior: What do we mean when we say 
“hunger and thirst for righteousness”? 

Response: It means to want to know the 
truth so much that we are hungry for it like 
food. It also means to make this truth a part 
of our lives once we have found it. 

Story: “A Boy Who Began a Search for 

Truth” 


What had caused that crowd around the 
blacksmith shop? A nine-year-old boy edged 
his way through the crowd. “What’s hap- 
pened?” he asked. 

“Some people have been bitten by a mad 
wolf,” he was told. 

The screams of these injured people rang 
in the boy’s ears for days. The only treat- 
ment for rabies known at that time was cau- 


* Director of Religious Education, Trinity Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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terizing the torn flesh with a hot iron. This 
double suffering of people bitten by a mad 
animal was a terrible thing to see. Something 
ought to be done about it. The nine-year-old 
boy talked to grown up people about it. 
“There’s nothing to do,” said the men. 

“Maybe there is something one could do,’ 
thought the boy, “if we just knew what it 
is. I’m going to find out if something can be 
done.” He read everything he could find 
about what caused diseases. But not much 
was known. Rabies were caused by microbes 
but no one then knew what microbes were 
nor how to kill them. 

When he was ready for college he began 
to study chemistry. For six years he worked 
before he discovered what caused crystals to 
form in wine. For these six years no one had 
thought he was particularly bright, but now 
professors looked at his experiments and 
said, “Maybe you have something there.” 

During the day he taught. But night after 
night he worked feverishly. Now and 
again he would be certain that he had found 
the truth he was seeking! He would spend 
weeks, months, following a lead that looked 
promising, only to find that the truth he was 
seeking was not there. In his search, how- 
ever, he discovered this truth: some microbes 
were friendly to man, others were deadly 
enemies. 

Then this idea came to him: maybe the 
microbes friendly to man would fight those 
that were man’s enemies. He made a vaccine 
of these friendly microbes and innoculated 
twenty-five sick sheep and cattle. The experi- 
ment was a complete success. All the ani- 
mals not innoculated died but those innocu- 
lated lived. : 

Yet our scientist was not content to stop 
with this victory. The screams of the people 
in the blacksmith shop that day still lived in 
his memory. He must not stop until he had 
discovered a vaccine that would cure human 
beings. For forty years he worked. At last he 
believed he had a vaccine that would cure 
human beings of the rabies. He was so sure 
of it he was inclined to try it on himself. 

But this experiment on himself was not 
necessary. A woman came begging him to 
treat her son who had been bitten two days 
before by a mad dog. Injections of the vac- 
cine were given to the boy for fourteen days. 
Then he went home without a trace of the 
disease. 

It was then that the name of Louis Pasteur 
became known over the world. Honors came 
to him, but he cared little for them. He had 
spent his life seeking to discover a truth and 
he had discovered it. That was what counted. 

0.6. B. 


Hymn: “O Master Workman,” stanza 3 
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PRAYER: 

Leader: O send out thy light and thy 
truth; let them lead me. 

Response: Help us to study that we may 
prove ourselves to be workmen who need not 
be ashamed. Amen. 


January 9 


THEME: Faith in God is a Truth 

Hymn: “Hail to the Heroes” or “Through 
the Ages Past’ 

ResPoNSIvE READING: 

Juniors in Unison: Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they 
shall be satisfied. 

Junior: What do we mean when we say 
hunger and thirst for righteousness? 

Response: We must seek to know the 
truth and the truth shall make us free. 
Story: . “A Man Who Discovered Two 

Truths” 


The great French philosopher and artist, 
Bernard Palissy, saw an expensive enameled 
vase. It was beautiful but not beautiful 
enough, he thought. Of course the process 
was a secret and he knew nothing of the 
potter’s trade. “But I’ll learn,” he said to 
himself. “And I’ll make an enamel that is 
smooth and pure in color and as hard as 
marble.” 

He did not know what chemicals placed 
on clay would produce enamel. He had to 
experiment with this and that chemical and 
bake it in a furnace he himself had made. 
Time after time he failed, but this made him 
all the more determined to discover the truth 
about enamel. It was not easy to continue. 
His friends thotfght he was on a wild goose 
chase. His wife begged him to give up his 
experiments and spend more time making a 
living. 

Palissy was not lazy. No lazy man could 
have made the discovery. He worked for 
many months before there was a sign of suc- 
cess. At last he made a piece of pottery with 
a little patch of beautiful enamel on it. This 
encouraged him; it seemed that what he 
needed was a better furnace. To make one 
took months of labor. 

At last the furnace was ready for use. Clay 
was shaped into two vases on the potter’s 
wheel. The chemical compound was mixed, 
taking care to make it exactly accurate. The 
pieces of pottery were covered with the com- 
pound and set into the hot furnace. More 
and more fuel was placed in the furnace, but 
the enameling compound did not melt. The 
fuel was about gone; what could Palissy do? 
This experiment must not fail. He had spent 
years on it; his family had really become 
poor because of the time he had spent on 
his experiments. This experiment must suc- 
ceed. But it was about to fail for lack of fuel 
for the furnace. 

He looked frantically about. The oven must 
not cool. He rushed outdoors and began to 
strip the palings from the fence for fuel. 
Anxiously he peeped into the oven now and 
then. There were only three or four more 
fence pailings left and the compound had 
melted in only a few spots. It would take a 
hotter fire than he had ever made. He was 
sure he had discovered the right process, but 
he must prove it. 

Whatever he did must be done immediate- 
ly; there was not a moment for delay. With 
heavy heart he split the chairs, shelves and 
tables into wood to feed the furnace. 

Wonder of wonders, the enameling com- 
pound began to melt in the red hot furnace! 
It covered the two pieces of pottery! Now he 
let the oven cool. With trembling hands he 
opened the door. There stood two pieces of 


1 Among other junior hymnals, the hymns in these 
sessions may be found in Singing Worship, published 
by The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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time every day.” 


gether. 


Nome Time Every Day 


By Mabel A. Niedermeyer 


The thoughts, Scripture selections, prayers and poems in this 
new book are planned to help boys and girls of Junior age 
think of God in relation to their ongoing experiences “some 
Through these devotionals it is hoped 
readers may be guided in their understanding of basic Chris- 
tian beliefs as principles for their own daily living. 
trated by Carmon V. Livsey. 
alone or families may find it helpful to use in devotions to- 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


Dysohsat Reading 
for Juniors (9- 11) 


$ | 50 


Tilus- 
Juniors may read the book 


e St. Louis 


3. Mo. 


pottery perfectly enameled in a beautiful 
white. After sixteen years of experimenta- 
tion Palissy had discovered how to make a 
pure white enamel hard enough to be deco- 
rated by an artist. 

While he was discovering this truth, he was 
also interested in discovering more about 
God. It was his trust in God to help him to 
discover the truth about enameling that had 
given him the courage to keep hard at work 
all these years. 

Christians who were Protestants were very 
unpopular in France in those days. But 
Palissy felt he must become one. One night 
many Protestants were killed because they 
would not give up their faith. Because Palis- 
sy had become a famous potter, his life was 
spared. Later he was arrested and placed in 
prison. The king of France said, “Palissy, 
you can be a Christian and yet give up 
Protestantism.” The artist-potter said, “But 
I believe in the truth I have found in Prot- 
estantism—I will not say I believe it is false.” 

Sorrowfully, the king said. “I am com- 
pelled, then, to give you into the hands of 
your enemies.” Palissy said, “They may com- 
pel you but they cannot compel me to give 
up the truth I know.” 

A few days later Bernard Palissy. one of 
the noblest souls of France, was put to death 
because he would not give up the truth he 
had sought for and found. 

0. G. B. 


Prayer (by leader, after a brief pause): 


Give us, O Father, 

Minds that are daring, 
Farseeing vision, 

Love ever serving 

Thee, and only thee. Amen. 


Hymn: “Hail, Hero Workers™ or “Forward 
Through the Ages” 
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BENEDICTION: Psalm 19:14 
January 16 


Tueme: Undiscovered Truth Lies AZ About 

Us 
Music: “Lord, I Want to be a Christian™ 

A few bars may be played. Then the leader 
may begin to sing the spiritual, softly signal- 
ling fer others to follow her. If the leader 
herself feels it to be a rededication, the jun- 
iors will catch the spirit and make it theirs 
also. 

LichttInc THE Picture oF Gsorce WaAsH- 

INGTON CARVER. 

On an interest center in the front of the 
room, might be placed a picture of Mr. 
Carver.* Every department superintendent: 
should be keeping a file of pictures. If it is 
not obtainable Carver’s name might be 
framed and placed in the middle of the 
interest center. A frame entwined with 
peanuts on the vine and small sweet potatoes, 
with a little bitter sweet added for color. 
would be effective. A spot light may be 
hrown on the picture from a film strip 
machine in the back of the room or a good 
flash light strategically placed can be used. 
Hysn: “Farmers” 

Responsive REapDINc: 

Juniors in unison: Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst for righteousness for they 
shall be satisfied. 

Junior: What do we mean when we sey 
hunger and thirst for righteousness? 

Response: We must seek to discover the 
truth that lies all about us. Truth serves 
mankind. 


from denominational booksteres, im me 
Press, 14 Beacon St., Bostom 8, Mass. Price $1.00 2 set. 


Srorr: “Seeking the Truth from Growing 

George Washington Carver took some 
peanuts in his hand and said, “God, are 
there secrets hidden in these peanuts? Do 
they have any use except for eating as they 
come from the ground?” 

Tt seemed to him that God said, “George 
Washington Carver, I have given you a mind. 
Discover and use the secrets hidden in the 
peanut.” 

Seme years later Carver heard that in 
some sections of Africa cows and goats do 
not live and remain healthy animals. In these 
areas the African children do not have the 
milk so necessary for proper growth. Some- 
thine must be found to substitute for milk. 
Missionary doctors had tried many things 
but nothing could equal milk for a whole- 
some food. Peanuts would grow in these 
sections of Africa. Mr. Carver had made 
many products from peanuts. Could he—/} 
could he make milk from peanuts? 

“Making a peanut patch inte a dairy was a 
strange idea to most people, but it was not ~ 
strange to the mind of a great scientist. Mr. 
Carver bent over his test tubes with the” 
unspoken prayer on his lips: Ged, if it is 
possible to make peanuts into milk, help 
me to discover it. : 

After much experimentation, Mr. Carver 
produced peanut milk which is so natural 
the cream rises on it just as on real milk. 
And the milk, with the cream skimmed off, | 
is as rich as Jersey milk. Because of this 7 
discovery, many little African children every 7 
day drink milk at their meals as you and 
T do. ; 

Peanuts have been known for hundreds} 
of years but Dr. Carver was the first to have | 
@ great desire to know the truth about this = 
little nut. It took courage and hard work | 
but he discovered the truth that peanuts can = 
be made inte more than a hundred products | 
and made to serve man all over the world.* 


Hyrum: “Rise Up, 0 Men of God” 
Benzpiction: Psalm 19:14 


~~ 


January 23 


Tseme: Work is a Joyous Thing, Is a Truth? 
Hymn: “Father, Lead Me Day By Day”* 
Responsive Reaprve: 

Juniors in unison: Blessed ‘are they who= 
hunger and thirst for righteousness for they 
shall be satisfied. ; 

Junior: What do we mean when we say, 
hunger and thirst for righteousness? 

Response: 

To rejoice in work; 

To give praise that we are free to choose” 

our work; 

To give praise that we have strength to do 

our work; 

To study how we can make our work serve 

God’s will | 
Srory: “Is Work an Evil Thing?” 

Jan Hamilton was a poor boy who had 
many troubles. He had to work hard to make 
fairly good grades at school. He had to dg 
home work at night. Why should this be 
true? he complained. Why hadn’t God made 
it possible for him to be able to do things 
without study? Why hadn't he been born 
knowing how to do things, without having 
to learn? 

Jan felt pretty miserable. It seemed to hime 
he could have dome a much better job tham 
God of creating this world. 

One day Jan saw a butterfly trying to cu® 
its way out of the cocoon. “Poor little 
butterfly,” said Jan. “Tt’s a shame you have 
to work so hard getting out of this winter 
house of yours. But you're one butterfly that 
will have an easy time of it. I'll cut the? 
cocoon and save you from all your efforts.” 
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As he cut the cocoon, he wished there 
was someone who could work all his 
problems and learn all his spelling words 
for him and save him from all worry, just 
as he was doing for the butterfly. He caught 
the butterfly in his hand as it fell from the 
cocoon and placed it on a wide limb. 

That afternoon when he came home from 
school, he ran out to look at the butterfly. 
Of course it would have flown away, he said 
to himself. 

But it hadn’t. He found the butterdy where 
he had left it. Its wings lay limp. They 
hadn’t developed properly, it seemed. He 
called a neighbor over who knew about 
moths and butterflies. “Oh,” said the 
neighbor, “when you cut the cocoon, you 
destroyed nature’s way of developing the 
wings of the butterfly. The wings become 
strong and able to carry the butterfly 
wherever he wills after he cuts his way out 
of the cocoon.” 

That was a truth Jan Hamilton had not 
known before. And the discovery of this 
truth changed his life. He remembered how 
unhappy he had been last winter when he 
decided he would not study very much. His 
school work could just take care of itself, 
he had said. And the school work had not 
gone well. 

This year he began to work hard to learn 
how to do things better and faster and 
easier. He discovered it was fun. He felt 
within himself that he was learning. It was 
a wonderful feeling of well-being, to know 
he was developing, becoming wiser and more 
useful. “God did know more about creating 
the world than I do,” he said to himself. 
“['m glad it was his job and not mine.” 

0. G. B. 

(End the story by quietly reading the 
hymn, “Be Strong.””) 

Hymn: “Be Strong.” If there is time for only 
one stanza, the second might be the one 
used by the juniors as their closing hymn. 


January 30 


TueMe: Evaluating this Study of Seeking to 
know the Truth 

Hymn oF Praise: “With Happy Voices”? 
or “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart” 

TALK By LEADER: 

(The subjects of the four preceding 
worship services should be placed on the 
blackboard.) Let us recall briefly what we 
learned on these Sundays. (There will be 
time only for a summary of each story and 
the central teaching of each service.) Have 
these worship services brought you new 
thoughts during these weeks? Have they 
helped you to desire to be a seeker of truth? 
Did Louis Pasteur’s beginning to read books 
of science when only a boy cause you to want 
to read great books? Had you ever thought 
before that faith in God is one form of 
truth? Was it a new thought to you that 
work is a joyous thing? And has it changed 
your attitude toward work? Does someone 
want to tell us of your experience? (It might 
be well to ask some boys and girls during the 
week to be thinking how their thinking and 
eonduct have been changed by what they 
learned in these worship services. Their 
experiences will help others recall theirs. 
LicHTING THE CANDLES ON WorsHIP CENTER 
Litany: 

Leader: for great men and women in all 
ages who have lived so close to thee that 
they have been able to think thy thoughts 
after thee — 

Response: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For the many things which thou 
hast created for our enjoyment,— 

Response: We give thee thanks, O God. 
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Leader: For strength of mind and body to 
seek to know thy truths,— 

Response: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For the church and its diligence 
through the ages in teaching truths to all 
who attend,— 

Response: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: For our own department, the 


leaders and the boys and girls and our 
companionship together and the decisions 
we make together,— 

Response: We give thee thanks, O God. 

Leader: Hear the prayer we sing and help 
us make it a part of our lives. 

Response: The hymn: “O God, Who 
Workest.”* (Sing an Amen at the close.) 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ronald R. Reed* 


THEME FoR JaANuARY: Personal Relationships 
For the Leader 


January begins with the emphasis on the 
New Year and New Year resolutions, and 
ends with the beginning of Youth Week 
in the church. In carrying out these themes 
the programs for the whole month are 
developed around the ideas of personal living. 

The paintings referred to for centers of 
worship may be found in Christ and the 
Fine Arts by Cynthia Pearl Maus.* 

These worship services ought to be con- 
ducted formally, with an attempt to create 
a definitely worshipful attitude. The only 
one that could be more informally done is 
the one on the family for January 23. 

For many of these services, poetry well 
selected and read by a fine reader can add 
a great deal to the worship. Here is a list 
of poems that may be used this month: 

“The Cross at the Crossways,” By John 

Oxenham 

“Come Clean,” author unknown ; 

“God’s Dreams,” Thomas Curtis Clark 

“Every Youth,” Mary S. Edgar 

“Youth,” Alice G. Moore 

“Walls,” Elinor Lennen 

“A Prayer for a Little Home,” anonymous 

These may all be found in Christ in the 
Fine Arts. In this book there is also an 
excellent story that could be used either for 
the first or last Sunday’s service. It is “The 
Hall of Heroes.” 


January 2 


TuHemMe: Myself and °49 
OrDER OF SERVICE: 

Prelude 

Call to Worship 

Hymn—‘I Would Be True” 

Litany 

“Thought for the Day” 

Hymn—“We Would Be Building” 

Prayer 
CENTER oF WorsHiP: A clean white tablet 

with a pencil laid upon it with a new 

1949 calendar behind it. 

Catt To WorRsHIP: 

Ah youth, draw near, for you must write 
upon the clean pages of each new day of 
1949. See, there is the pencil waiting for 
for your hand to trace the lasting marks of 
your deeds across the hours. Here waits the 
calendar of 1949 with its seconds becoming 
minutes, minutes hours, hours days, days a 
year, and its years a life! Draw near, oh 
youth, and write upon the tablet of 1949— 
it is God’s gift to you. 


* Minister of First Christian Church, Kent, Ohio. 
1 Published by Harper and Brothers and available 
through denominational bookstores. 


Lirany for the New Year: 

Leader: On the white, unmarked pages of 
each new day in this new year may we write 
clearly and cleanly the record of our lives. 

Response: This we want and will work for 
in 1949 (and so after each Leader’s speech 
following). 

Leader: May we not put off till tomorrow 
the things that we can do now. 

Response 

Leader: May we put.more kindness into 
our living, for the kind deed is the good 
deed. 

Response 

Leader: May we think before we act, for 
we know that much hurt and pain come 
through actions that have not been thought 
through. 

Response 

Leader: May we think clearly, for there 
is too much of uncleanliness in the world. 

Response 

Leader: May we think and act with love 
and understanding, for there is too much 
hatred and arguing in the world. 

Response 

Leader: May we learn to pray and so talk 
with God, for we know that our world lacks 
spiritual depth. 

Response 

Leader: May we grow this year, not only 
physically, but mentally, morally, and spirit- 
ually. For we would grow tall in the sight 
of men and in God’s sight. 

Response 


THOUGHT FOR THE Day: 
FouNDATIONS 

There is a story about a boy named Tom 
who stole some money in a downtown “Y” 
of Chicago. It couldn’t be proven a theft 
but the Boys’ Work secretary had knowledge 
enough to be sure that it was Tom. So he 
called him into his office and told him about 
the missing money. Tom said that he didn’t 
take it. The man pointed out that they were 
sure it must have been he. Tom answered 
with a short, “You can’t pin nuthin’ on me.” 

The man walked to the window of his 
office and looked down and across the street 
where the foundation for a new skyscraper 
was being laid. He knew that Tom had 
watched with him the progress of the build- 
ing, so he said, without turning around, 
“Isn’t it funny that they bring all the gar- 
bage, tin cans, ashes and rubbish of the city 
and dump it in to make the foundation for 
that skyscraper?” 

Tom protested, “They don’t do that.” 

The man said, “No? Then what do they 
put in the foundation?” 

Quickly the answer came back, “They put 
in steel and concrete and rock, the best and 
the cleanest there is.” 

The man turned and looked at Tom and 
said, “Why are you putting rubbish, tin cans, 
and garbage into ‘the foundation of your 
life?” And then he turned back to the 
window. 

Finally, out of the stillness of the room 
a small voice said, “O.K., I took the money.” 

The story tells us that Tom worked after 
school and paid back the money, that he 
grew up and went to college, that one day 
he came back to that room across the street 
from a skyscraper as the Boys’ Work secre- 
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tary of that big downtown “Y.” And as he 
looked out of that same window he said a 
prayer that he might help other boys as he 
had been helped here. 

It may be true or it may be just a story. 
But the question it poses for each of us this 
New Year is one we need to answer:—what 
kind of a foundation are you putting in 
your life? 


January 9 


THEME: Friendship 
ORDER OF SERVICE: 
Prelude 
Hymn—“O Love That Wilt Not Hh Me 
Go.” 


Prayer 

Hymn—“God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 

Story 


Scripture Reading—John 15:12-17 
CENTER OF WorsHiP: Albrecht Durer’s paint- 

ing of the praying hands, if at all possible.” 

If this is not available a picture or rough 

sketch of hands in prayer can be used. 
Prayer: (Use your own words. Here are 

some ideas.) 

Thank God for friendships. ; 

Pray that you may be true to your friends. 

Pray for friendships based upon unselfish 
love for each other. 

Pray for friendships based upon under- 
standing and wholesome companionship. 
Srory: “The Praying Hands.” One version 

of this story is in Christ and the Fine Arts? 


January 16 


THEME: The Other Guy 
ORDER OF SERVICE: 

Prelude 

Hymn—“I Bind My Heart This Tide” 

“The Other Guy” 

Prayer 

Hymn—“Where Cross the Crowded Ways 

of Life” 
THe OTHER Guy: 

First Voice: The words by Emma Lazarus 
written on a tablet at the base of the Statue 
of Liberty should make us conscious of the 
people who make up the United States. This 
is the message that brought the Italian, or 
the German, or the English, or the Polish 
or the many other families into our city, 
into our schools, our block, our church. Lis- 
ten to them carefully: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 

free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 

to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Second Voice: The person who gets along 
with others is the humble-minded person. 
Listen to the story Jesus told. (Read Luke 
18:9-14) 

Third Voice: We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed—that whenever any Form of Gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the Right of the People to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new Government, 
laying its foundations on such principles and 


2 A slide of this picture, CC713, 
from the Society for Visual Education, 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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may be obtained 
100 East Ohio 


organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect the 
Safety and Happiness. 
—From the Declaration of Independence. 
Fourth Voice: (Read Colossians 3:8-11 
from the Revised Standard Version.) 


Fifth Voice: (Read Matthew 5:43-48 in 
the Revised Standard Version.) 

First Voice: We live on a street with other 
people. We go to school with others. We 
go to church with others. “The other guy” 
is part of our world. How have we been 
living with “the other guy”? To live with 
others we must be humble-minded, honest 
and show good will toward all people. What 
about you and “the other guy” and the way 
you live with him on your street, in your 
school, in your church? 

PRAYER: : 

Pray for forgiveness of sins committed 
against persons, such as anger, jealousy, 
envy, pride. 

Pray for the understanding to live with 
“the other guy.” 

Pray for the humility and love of Jesus 
that we may follow his pathway. 


January 23 


THEME: The Family 
ORDER OF SERVICE: 

Prelude 

Hymn-——‘“For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Presentation of “No Place Like It” 

Prayer 

Hymn—‘“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

Litany of Praise 
CENTER OF WorsHiP: A picture of a modern 

family group. These can be found in maga- 

zines and cut out and mounted to form 
the center of worship. Candles may also 
be used. 

No Prace Like It: 

First: You have a place to hang your hat. 
You eat, sleep and keep your clothes there. 
But it’s more than that to you. It’s more than 
a house with four walls. It’s home! There’s 
a family there! 

Second: Take a look at your parents. Take 
a good look. There’s Dad—a fine fellow if 
there ever was one. Maybe he does have to 
say no to your wild schemes once in a while. 
But usually he listens to your tales of woe 
and tries to understand you, which is a 
mighty big job. He has a lot resting on his 
shoulders. He’s out there battling in the 
world of business, or farming, or laboring 
to, as we say it, “bring home the bacon.” 
It isn’t too easy for him and he has a lot of 
things to think about and a lot of people 
beside you depend upon him. 

Third: Now look at Mother, who cooks 
your meals, runs your house, worries about 
your clothes, looks out for your health, and 
is concerned about what kind of a “Bill” or 
“Jane” you are going to turn out to be. 
She’s mighty swell too and she does a lot 
for your home as well as helping out with 
the neighborhood problems and plans. 

Fourth: How about the brothers you have, 
the guys who put up with you and have to 
live with you whether they like it or not? 

Fifth: Don’t forget your sisters too: they 
really are the cream of the crop. 


Fourth: Of course, you fight and argue 
once in a while. Of course, you don’t always 
agree. 


Fifth: But these are mighty fine people 
you live with. Take a good long look at your 
family. 

First: Aren’t you glad they are your fami- 
ly! That this is your home! 

Second: Well, just remember your family 
the next time you walk in the home. Don’t 
forget that others live there too. 


Third: Don’t claim special rights to the 
telephone. 

Fourth: Don’t Sits others all the time 
with your favorite ham radio star. 

Fifth: Don’t shirk the tasks that are yours. 

First: 
part of it. Remember you are not the “whole 
cheese.” Take your share of responsibility 


for making it a family. But isn’t it a mar-~ 


velous family? 


PRAYER: 

Thank God for relatives. | 

Express humbleness and appreciation for 
the things they do for us. 

Ask for strength and intelligence to take 
our share of being a part of our families, 


LITANY OF PRAISE FOR FAMILIES: | 


For dads and mothers who clothe, feed and 


care for us— 
We give thee thanks, O Lord. 
For the Christian way of living which 


This is Your family and you are — 


they teach us and their constant concern — 


and care for the direction of our lives— 
We give thee thanks, O Lord. 
For their deep and abiding love which 


we feel about us each morning as we rise — 
from our slumber, throughout the hours of — 


the day, and at night when we lie down to 


sleep in the security of our homes— 
We give thee thanks, O Lord. 


For our brothers and sisters who share 
the home life of work and play with us— 


We give thee thanks, O Lord. 

For their love and wholesome comradeship 
which makes our homes brighter and fairer— 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 

For the vision of a wider family that 
reaches around the World and makes all 
Christians children of one God— 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 

For the understanding that our families 
give to us of thy fatherhood and thy loving 
care and concern for us— 

We give thee thanks, O Lord. 

Help us to be worthy of this love and — 
devotion from our families and from thee. 

Hear and strengthen us, our God. 


January 30 
THEME: Youth 2 
ORDER OF SERVICE: 
Prelude 
Call to Worship 
Hymn—“Jesus Calls Us” 


Scripture Reading ; 


Prayer 
Story—“The Artist’s Secret” 
Hymn—“‘Are Ye Able” 


Center oF Worsuip: A painting of Christ 
one- 


with two tall white taper candles, 
on each side of the painting. If the 
painting by Burnand “Come Unto Me” 
can be obtained, it would make an excel- 
lent center.* 

Catt To WorsHip: (to be done by a group 
of voices reading in unison.) Matthew 
5:13, Revised Standard Version. 

ScriprurE Reapinc: (To be done by a 
choric reading group.) A solo voice reads 
Genesis 1:3,4, and the group reads im 
unison Matthew 5:14-16. 


PRAYER: 

Thank God for the vision and ideals of 
youth. 

Pray for insight to follow the pathway o! 
Jesus. 


Pray for courage in living out Christian) 
convictions. 
Pray for strength and faith to meet the: 
challenge of Christ to youth. 
Srory: 
Tue Arrist’s SECRET 
There was an artist once, and he paintec! 
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“RUTH” 


One of the most beautiful Biblical films ever produced! 


Here is the wonderfully tender story of Naomi and 
her daughter-in-law Ruth... their journey to Beth- 
lehem ... family life and farm scenes, set against 
the aftermath of famine and struggle...and the 
selfless love which’ culminated in the marriage 
that made Ruth ancestress to King David. 


Magnificently photographed, with much of 
the footage actually filmed in Palestine. 
Suitable for all denominations. A must for 
every user of religious films. 


Running time: 38 minutes 16mm Sound 
Sale $200 Rental $12 


“FROM. 


This is the deeply abs 
version of a native Rhe 
native youth, Mission-train 
people a better way of life. His 
bitter opposition, until a drama 
his own conversion. 


Running time: 21 minutes 16mm Sound 
Rental $6 


A new Catalog of Entertainment, Educational and Religious Films 
offered by United World has just come off the press. Ask for your 
free copy now. 


UNITED ew York 22 


owe a ----5 


cr 
: 1 
1 Gentlemen: jap i 
i 1 Please send me your new free catalog describing over : 
; ’ 1 
THE HOME (2 parts) — The life of a ca ! 600 16mm sound films for every use. r] 
ancient Palestine. ’ 
THE SCHOOL — Schoolboys learning their lessons at the Synago Name. .seeeeeeseereeeeeceeceee Titles. ssseeee : 
THE TRAVELLERS — Wayfarers arrive at an inn, whilea silk merchan Church or Organization............5- ene AD | 
plies his trade and a beggar asks alms. : : 
THE DAY’S WORK — A carpenter and a potter work in their shops. : Address ....+0seeeveseveetecursceserseeeees i] 
THE SYNAGOGUE — Worshippers bow to the Ark, say their pray- - Sihiy visi 5. «a ereveusoe ete eiererss LONG wie: eie) 91 LG 'a, a) 6708) 5s : 
ers, and listen to sermon. : : 1 
: . BV ALOWD asin re1507e conse s .+++16mm sound projector 4 

Sale price for whole set (with printed commentary)........$10.50. 1 (make) 
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a picture. Other artists had colours richer 
and rarer, and painted more notable pictures. 
He painted his with one colour, there was 
a wonderful red glow on it; and the people 
went up and down, saying, “We like the 
picture, we like the glow.” 

The other artists came and said, “Where 
does he get his colour from?” They asked 
him; and he smiled and said, “I cannot tell 
you”; and worked on with his head bent low. 

And one went to the far East and bought 
costly pigments, and made a rare colour and 
painted, but after a time the picture faded. 
Another read in the old books, and made a 
colour rich and rare, but when he had put 
it on the picture it was dead. 

But the artist painted on. Always the work 
got redder and redder, and the artist grew 
whiter and whiter. At last one day they found 
him dead before his picture, and they took 


him up to bury him. The other men looked 
about in all the pots and crucibles, but they 
found nothing they had not. 

And when they undressed him to put his 
grave-clothes on him, they found above his 
left breast the mark of a wound—it was an 
old, old wound, that must have been there 
all his life, for the edges were old and 
hardened; but Death, who seals all things, 
had drawn the edges together, and closed 
it up 

ed they buried him. And still the people 
went about saying, “Where did he find his 
colour from?” 

And it came to pass that after a while the 
artist was forgotten—but the work lived. 


OLIVE SCHREINER® 


3 From Dreams by Olive Schreiner. Boston, Little, 


Brown, and Company, p. 101. 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Kenneth I. Morse* 


THEME FoR JANUARY: The Music of Praise 


For the Leader 


So that the worship experiences of youth 
may be enriched by acquaintance with some 
of the great masterpieces of church music, 
these programs have been designed to intro- 
duce the personalities and works of four great 
composers who wrote deeply religious music. 
They represent the rich contribution which 
music has made to Christian worship. Each 
of the four sincerely tried to glorify God 
through his music. 

All of these composers are represented in 
almost every hymnal. The worship material 
printed here can be made more effective 
as available recordings, solo, quartet and 
choir numbers are added to the programs. 
Most libraries will offer additional biogra- 
phical data about Bach, Handel, Haydn and 
Mendelssohn. 


January 2 


THEME: To the Glory of God 
PRELUDE: “Sheep May Safely Graze,” or “My 

Heart Ever Faithful” by Johann Sebastian 

Bach 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 150 
Hymn: “Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee” 

(music arranged by Bach) 

Recorpine¢ of one of Bach’s organ works 
Mepitation:, “Bach Praised God” 

After you have listened to the music of 
Bach and after you have read enough con- 
cerning his life to know what he did for 
church music, you may conclude that he 
succeeded in praising God in all the ways 
listed in Psalm 150, our call to worship. He 
once stated that “the sole object of all music 
should be the glory of God and pleasant 
recreation.” He considered it his mission 
in life to improve church music. 


“Praise God in his sanctuary.” Bach spent 


* Editor of Youth Publications, Church of the Breth- 


ren, Elgin, Illinois. 
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a good share of his days before the organs 
of churches in Germany. He composed many 
cantatas for choirs and soloists. His organ 
works, many of which were based upon 
popular German hymn tunes, include some 
of the most magnificent compositions for 
that churchly instrument. Bach helped to 
make every church sanctuary a place to 
glorify God. 


“Trumpet . .. psaltery and harp.” Not 
only great organ works but basic compositions 
for the harpsichord and for the small or- 
chestras of Bach’s time came from his pen. 
Even his most light-hearted music has been 
used appropriately to praise God. 


“Stringed instruments and pipe.” Every 
popular musical instrument, but especially 
the string section of the orchestras Bach 
knew, found a place in the varied output 
of this Christian genius. It seemed as if 
every musical source could be tapped in 
order to bring lonely sounds into a harmony 
of praise. 


“Everything that hath breath.” Johann 
Sebastian Bach, born into a family of German 
musicians, devoted his great abundance of 
talent and energy to a vocation in which 
every day’s work bore witness to the great- 
ness of God. Bach’s loyalty was to his 
church, but it went beyond his church to 
his God. While he wrote primarily for his 
own Lutheran church, he wrote also for the 
church of Rome. He was not satisfied until 
a congregation could join with soloists, choir, 
organ and orchestra in such towering monu- 
ments of sound as his great B Minor Mass. 


Hymn: “O Sacred Head Now Wounded” 
(music harmonized by Bach) 
Poem: 
Let ringing bells with joy abound, 
Let every carillon resound 
To praise in singing majesty 
The Lord of earth and sky and sea. 


Let voices join in chant and hymn 
To speak in sounds no longer dim; 
One music lifts a mighty throng 
To glorify the Lord of song. 

K. I. M. 


BENeEDICTION: The God of glory, worthy of all 
praise, mighty in power, gracious and loy- 
ing, source of all music, theme: of every 
song, inspire our hearts now and evermore. 
Amen, 


January 9 


THEME: The Good News Set to Music 
Pretupe: “Largo” from Xerxes, by Handel 
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Catt To WorsuiP: Isaiah 40:9-11 

Hymn: “Awake, My Soul, Stretch Every 
Nerve” 

Leaver: “The Messiah” 

It seems almost unbelievable that the most 
popular oratorio, and one that takes more 
than two hours to present in its entirety, 
should have been composed in twenty-four 
days. Yet George Frederick Handel wrote 
The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus and all— 
between August 22 and September 14, 1741. 
It was first performed at a charity concert 
in Dublin. 

The Messiah begins with Old Testament 
prophecies which point to the coming of a 
deliverer. He will reveal the glory of the 
Lord. He will come as a little child, but 
also as the wonderful Prince of Peace. As 
its’ arias and choruses describe both the 
prophecies and. their fulfillment in the birth 
of Jesus, the glorious story of the first Christ- 
mas is presented in a musical setting. It is 
easy to understand, therefore, why portions 
of the Messiah are sung all over the world 
in honor of the birthday of Christ the Lord. 


Hymn: “Joy to the World, The Lord Is 


Come” 
LEADER: 

Because of its length and the difficulty of 
some of its choruses, The Messiah is usually 
given in a shortened version. Because this 
has become necessary, modern listeners can- 
not appreciate how much of the life and work 
of Jesus is made the text of such glorious 
music. Prophecy and history are blended to- 
gether to represent a Messiah whose life, as 
well as his wonderful birth and sacrificial 
death, can be celebrated in song. Some of 
Jesus’ own words are set to lovely music by 
Handel. 


Soro: “Come Unto Me, All Ye That Labor,” 
from The Messiah 
LEADER: 


The sufferings and death of Jesus, like the i, 


events of the first Good Friday which Bach — 
set to music in his Passions, are the subject 
of a large section of The Messiah. Handel 
takes his text largely from Old Testament — 


references to a suffering servant by whose (| 


sacrifice healing would come to Israel. But 
such sorrowful themes only add brilliance to 
the song of resurrection and triumphant 
victory over death. The Messiah is Easter 
music at its finest, with its firm statement of 
assurance that our Redeemer lives. 


Hymn: “I Know That My Redeemer Lives” j 


(music adapted from The Messiah) 
LEADER: 

The Messiah concludes in glorious affir- : 
mations of the eternal reign of one who i 
King of kings and Lord of lords. Many of the ! 
great choruses included in the book of Reve- | 
lation find musical expression here. Of these’, 
the greatest is one that, though orienal 
placed earlier in the oratorio, is usually sung» 
at the close. When the “Hallelujah Chorus’ 
was sung in the presence of the king of 
England, | he rose to his feet. Audiences al- , 
ways stand when it is sung, for it demands, 
the upright response of every heart, lifting: 
voices in praise to One who is Lord of all. 
Recorpinc: “Hallelujah Chorus” from The: 

Messiah 
BENEDICTION: Blessing and honor, glory and) 

power be unto him that sitteth upon the 

throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever anc 
ever. Amen. 


January 16 


THEME: Song of Creation 
Pretupe: “The Heavens Are Telling,” fom 
The Creation, by Haydn 
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CALL TO WorsHIP: 
et all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King!” 
he heavens are not too high, 
is praise may thither fly; 
‘he Earth is not too low, 
‘lis praises there may grow. 
Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King!” 
Grorce HERBERT 


“Come, My Soul, Thou Must Be 
Waking” 


LEADER: “The Song of Creation” 

Joseph Haydn’s interest in music began 
in his childhood when his father gathered 
the family together on Sunday evenings to 
sing hymns which he would accompany on 
he harp. Young Haydn, although reared 
n an Austrian peasant home, was given 
opportunities to study music, eventually 
coing to Vienna where he sang in a boys’ 
choir until his voice ‘changed. Even as a 
boy he began to compose music. This was the 
beginning of a career which led Haydn to 
produce what many regard as his greatest 

composition, The Creation. 

_ The Creation was enthusiastically received 
at its first performance in March, 1799. Be- 
fore Haydn died ten years later it was often 
produced and the composer himself witnessed 
to the inspiration of its lofty themes when 
he said, “The music came from above, from 


God.” 


Hymn: “The Spacious Firmament on High” 
LEADER: 

The Creation blends the music of singing 
voices and instruments with the creation 
story in Genesis and with several splendid 
poems about the creation. It tells the story 
of the origin of the heavens and the earth 
at the hands of a great and loving God. 
It rises to great heights as it gives a beau- 
tiful setting to the beginning of Psalm 19. 

The sparkling, lyrical quality of much of 
Haydn’s music is especially well adapted to 
the story of the beginnings of a beautiful 
world and of the living things that inhabited 
it. The culmination of God’s work in creation 
was reached in the formation of man. Haydn 
devotes a generous share of his musical tal- 
ent to the happiness of Adam and Eve in 
#) the paradise God made for them. Their duets 
tell a more beautiful love story than we can 
find in most operas, and their joy is height- 
ened by the kind of music which lifts every 
human relationship to the level of praise to 
the Creator. 

In Haydn’s serenade to the Creator angels 
and men join in honoring God and his work. 
According to the words of the oratorio, the 
heavenly choir, in song divine, thus closed 
the sixth day: 


4 “Achieved is the glorious work; 

| The Lord beholds it and is pleased. 
‘4 In lofty strains let us rejoice, 

‘} Our song let be the praise of God. 


‘) “On Thee each living soul awaits; 

‘| From Thee, O Lord, all seek their food; 
4) Thou openest Thy hand, 

And fillest all with good; 


“But when Thy face, O Lord, is hid, 
With sudden terror they are struck; 
Thou takest their breath away, 

They vanish into dust: 


“Thou sendest forth Thy breath again, 
And life with vigour fresh returns; 
Revived earth unfolds new strength 
And new delights. 


“Achieved is the glorious work; 
Our song let be the praise of God. 
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Glory to his name forever. 
He sole on high exalted reigns. 
Hallelujah.” 


Hymn: “Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken” 


WANTED: DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Large suburban Methodist Church in New York 
State. Church school registration 1500. Good 
salary. For immediate employment or before 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 


CLosinc PRAYER: 


music who said of thee, “When I think of 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
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tive and economical. Over 7,000 
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Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog L. E. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, Ia. 
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Stories 


J. EDWARD LANTZ, Editor 


“Tops” in entertainment value 
and “best” in showing ordi- 
nary people living adventur- 
ously as Christians in their 
everyday work and play. 
These twenty-one stories were 
selected by a committee of 
denominational editors from 
recent issues of general and 
veligious magazines. They re- 
flect the scenes, conditions, 
and problems of modern life. 
There are stories of love, 
home and family life, honesty, 
kindness, faith, perseverance, 
temperance, chastity, inter- 
racial and other human rela- 
tionships; plus an Introduc- 
tion by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 

Enjoyable reading for both 
young and old; an appropri- 
ate gift book for youth or 
adults. $2.50 


Worship 


Resources 


for Youth 


DAVID R. PORTER, Editor 


Here is fresh and different 
material for the enrichment 
of group worship in both for- 
mal and informal settings. It 
provides inspiring devotional 
patterns for the school, club, 
and church group. 


The pastor, leader, or teacher 
will find this book a ready-to- 
use tool. Related selections 
from the Bible, the classics, 
and great. devotional litera- 
ture are included with prayers 
and graces, as well as sugges- 
tions for making your own 
worship programs. $2.50 


At your church bookstore 


Association P LESS ww 


347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Jn Canada: G. R, Welch Co. Ltd., Toronto 
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God, I can only conceive of him as a Being 
infinitely great and infinitely good.” We 
thank thee for music which exalts thy great- 
ness and goodness. So may our voices sing 
and our hearts respond in praise to thee. 
Amen. 


January 23 


THEME: Songs of Comfort and Joy 
PreLupeE: “Confidence,” from Songs Without 

Words, Op. 19, No. 4, by Mendelssohn 
Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 98 
Hymn: “Come, O Lord, Like Morning Sun- 

light” (music by Mendelssohn) 
Leaver: “The Happy Singer” 

Although the grandfather of Felix Men- 
delssohn was one of the greatest Jewish phi- 
losophers and writers, his father had him 
baptized as a child in the Lutheran Church. 
This helps us understand why a Jewish com- 
poser could accomplish his best religious 
music not only in the familiar Old Testa- 
ment oratorio, Elijah, but also in another 
musical drama based on the life and mes- 
sage of St. Paul. 

It is significant that Mendelssohn’s name, 
Felix, means “happy.” Everyone who knew 
him was impressed with his gracious and 
generous disposition. While his music does 
not rate as high with many critics as does 
the work of many other composers, no one 
dares to belittle his character or the perfec- 
tion that he achieved within the measure of 
his unique talent. 

A glance through any hymnal will reveal 
how indebted we are to Mendelssohn for 
many of our most singable tunes. There are 
other equally religious themes in his piano 
and orchestral music that may eventually be 
set to words of praise and dedication. 

But it is with Mendelssohn’s two great 
oratorios that Christian musicians are most 
familiar. They are dramatic as well as wor- 
shipful. Their arias and choruses are fre- 
quently sung by church and college choirs. 


Hymn: “The Earth Is Hushed With Silence” 

(music by Mendelssohn) 

LEADER: “Elijah” 

The oratorio Elijah is so dramatic through- 
out that it has frequently been produced 
with as much attention to stage setting, cos- 
tuming, acting and choral grouping as one 
might give to a light opera. Yet the effect is 
not to entertain but to turn listeners to the 
God of Elijah, the God who was more power- 
ful than Baal, more dependable than the 
fickle king Ahab and his treacherous wife 
Jezebel. 

The music rises to great heights as it 
probes the soul of the lonely prophet when, 
discouraged and sorrowful, he runs away, 
only to discover that God is not in the earth- 
quake, the storm or the fire, but in a sound 
of gentle stillness, the still small voice that 
can be heard after the passing of the storm. 


Scripture: I Kings 19:9-12 


Soto: “If with All Your Hearts,” or “O 
Rest in the Lord,” from Elijah, by Men- 
delssohn 


PrayYER PoeM: The hymn, “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind,” by Whittier, first, 
fourth and fifth verses. 

CLostnc Hymn: “We Would See Jesus; for 
the Shadows Lengthen” (Tune: Felix, by 
Mendelssohn) - 


January 30 


THEME: The Master’s Touch 
PRELUDE: “God Who Touchest Earth With 
Beauty” 


‘From The Touch of the Master's Hand, by Myra 
Brooks Welch. Copyright 1942 by Brethren Publishing 
House and used by permission. 
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INVOCATION: 


In the still air the music lies unheard; 

In the rough marble beauty lies unseen; 

To make the music and the beauty, needs 
The Master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with thy skilful 
hands; 

Let not the music that is in us die: 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us, nor let, 

Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie. 


Spare not the stroke; do with us what thou 
wilt; 
Let there be naught 
_ marred; 
Complete ‘thy purpose that we may become 
Thy perfect image—thou our God ‘and Lord, 
Horatius BONAR 


unfinished, broken, 


Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth With 
Beauty” 
Porm: 


Tue Toucn or THE MAster’s HAND 
*Twas battered and scarred, and the 
auctioneer 
Thought it scarcely worth his while 
To waste. much time on the old violin, 
But held it up with a smile. 
“What am I bidden, good folks,” 
“Who'll start the bidding for me?” 
“A dollar, a dollar”; then, “Two! Only two?” 
Two dollars, and who’ll make it three? 
Three dollars, once; three dollars, twice; 
Going for three—” But no, 
From the room, far back, a gray-haired man 
Came forward and picked up the bow; 
Then, wiping the dust from the old violin, 
And tightening the loose strings, 
He played a melody pure and sweet 
As a caroling angel sings. 


a 


pve 


he cried, - 


The music ceased, and the auctioneer, 

With a voice that was quiet and low, 

Said: “What am I bid for the old violin?” 

And he held it up with the bow. ~ > 

“A thousand dollars, and who’ll make it two? 

Two thousand! And who’ll make it three? — 

Three thousand, once, three thousand, twicdl 

And going, and gone,” said he. 

The people cheered, but some of them cried, 

“We do not quite understand 

What changed its worth.” Swift came the: 
reply: 

“The touch of a master’s hand.” 
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And many a man with life out of tune, Kl 

And battered and scarred with sin, : 

Is auctioned cheap to the thoughtless crowd, 

Much like the old violin, 

A “mess of pottage,” a glass of wine; 

A game—and he travels on. i 

He i is “going” once, and ‘ ‘going’ ” twice, ; 

He’s “going” and almost ‘ ‘gone.’ 

But the Master comes, and the foolish crowdll 

Never can quite understand 

The worth of a soul and the change that’s 

wrought 

By the touch of the Master’s hand. 

Myra Brooks WELCH 


Hymn: “Make Me a Captive, Lord” 
Scripture: Jeremiah 18:1-6 

Hymn: “He Who Would Valiant Be” 
CLosine PRAYER: 

God of all that is formed in beauty, im 
the name of the Master of our hearts wee 
pray to thee. As true masters of music cam 
turn the aspirations of thy children into mag) 
nificent melodies, as trained artists can flooe! 
our ears with lovely harmonies, do thou oul, 
Father take our lives and draw forth frons 
them whatever music there is in them, what’ 
ever beauty needs the touch of our grea! 
Master’s fingers for its revealing. Through? 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The First Freedom 


_ By Wilfrid Parsons. New York, The Dec- 
an X. McMullen Company, Inc., 1948, 
'78 p. $2.25. 


separate Church and State Now 


fh 


‘pendices, 


By Joseph Martin Dawson, New York, 
Richard R. Smith, 1948. 220 p. $2.50. 


These books are undoubtedly the forerun- 
‘ers of numerous others which will treat of 
, central problem in current American life— 
he relation of religion and the churches to 
rovernmental life and to the public school 
ystem. 


. 


Separate Church and State Now is the work 
f Dr. J. M. Dawson, a Southern Baptist 
lergyman at present Executive Secretary on 
-ublic Relations for the Baptists of the 
Jnited States. The author holds that, Ameri- 
‘a is now drifting toward a union of church 
nd state. The public schools, particularly, 


tare in grave danger because of this trend. 


toman Catholics—as shown by the Taylor 
ppointment to the Vatican, the Church’s 
ducational policies and its endeavors to 
secure the adherence of labor groups and 
Negroes— are seeking to control the. goy- 
ernment. The author also has a chapter on 
he dangers of the totalitarian state, as 
xemplified in modern Russia. 

This volume calls attention to a very im- 
yortant problem, is reasonably “just and 
fair’ as the writer insists, and contains 
some very informing materials in its ap- 
Religious educators will be in- 
terested in the chapter on “America’s Stake 


Nin Her Public Schools,” although they will 
Hbe disappointed in not finding any appreci- 


able help on how religion can be included 
in, or related to public education—a prob- 
lem from which the author seems to back 
away. 

The First Freedom is written by Wilfrid 
Parsons, S. J., Professor of Political Science 
at the Catholic University in Washington, 
D.C. It begins with a discussion of the 
established churches in the early American 
colonies. The origin and adoption of the 
First Amendment are then given in their 
historical setting. Next, the writer treats of 
the “separation” principle as it came to be 
adopted by the several states of the Union 
and as it entered into the philosophy of 
the new public school system under Horace 
Mann and his followers. The Roman Catho- 
lic philosophy of insisting upon the paro- 
chial school as the way to include religion 
in education, and its equality before the 
law with the public and private school, 
is vigorously discussed. A chapter is de- 
voted to the Everson and McCollum cases 
under the heading, “Whither the Supreme 
Court?” and a closing chapter to “Whither 
the First Amendment?” 

The reader may not agree with all the 
points of view herein expressed, but he will 
find some information which the average 
citizen does not, but should have, to help 
him answer these moot questions. The 
reviewer trusts that the reader will study 
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With the New Books 


both of these books and may find for him- 
self some mid-way position between them. 
Els 


Real Living Takes Time 


By Hazen G. Werner. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 184 p. $2.00. 


How shall one make real progress toward 
his ideals? What steps may one take now 
to improve himself, his home life and his 
world? Where does the Christian religion 
fit into modern experiences of pressure, fear, 
disillusionment? In popular style Dr. Werner 
has dealt with many questions one has often 
put to himself, in this series of brief sermons. 

REAL. 


Prospecting for a United Church 


By Angus Dun. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. 115 p. $1.50. 


Those who were privileged to hear the 
inaugural series in the “William Henry 
Hoover Lectureship on Christian Unity” at 
the University of Chicago (arranged by the 
Disciples Divinity House) had no doubt 
that Bishop Angus Dun of Washington, D.C., 
was the ideal man to begin such a notable 
series. Ever since hearing, they have been 
impatiently awaiting the publication of the 
lectures. They are now avidly reading to 
refresh their minds, and enrich their spirits, 
through the medium of its seven choice 
chapters. Even those who did not hear the 
lectures will find that in the reading they are 
just as thrilling—simple, direct, profound, 
touched with humor, and straight to the 
point. 

Especially valuable is Bishop Dun’s ex- 
planation of “How the Churches think of 
the Church.” In this “essay in understand- 
ing” he divides churches into three cate- 
gories, according to the dominant idea, name- 
ly, the Catholic, the classical Protestant, and 
the fellowship of the Spirit or the Com- 
munity of the Perfect Way. Each description 
is done with rare understanding and sym- 
pathy. His irenic spirit is contagious. Any 
denominationalist will be the better for study- 
ing it. 

Bishop Dun closes with the chapter which 
forms the title of the book. The tone of this 
chapter is best felt in the closing sentences. 
“As we come together out of our many tradi- 
tions, some will say ‘Church, Bible, Spirit; 
but the greatest of these is Spirit.’ Others 
will say ‘Church, Spirit, Bible; but the great- 
est of these is Bible.’ Still others ‘Bible, 
Spirit, Church; but the greatest of these is 
Church.’ We are sure that Church, Scripture, 
the living experience of the Spirit, cannot be 
put asunder where God has joined them to- 
gether. Blessed shall we be if, coming before 
God together, we can say: ‘We come before 
Thee, O God, bearing the manifold gifts Thou 
hast given. Take these Thy gifts and us who 
are the bearers of them; and grant that being 
no more strangers and foreigners to one an- 
other, but fellow citizens with the saints and 
with the household of God, we may be built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and 


prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
cornerstone; in whom all the building fitly 
framed together may grow into a holy temple 
acceptable unto Thee.’ ” 

P. G. Mw 


Luther and Music 


By Paul Nettl. Philadelphia, The Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1948. 174 p. $2.25. 


Religious feeling of the Gothic age was 
expressed primarily in art masterpieces 
while music remained in a secondary posi- 
tion. But with the coming of Martin Luther, 
music found its rightful place in religious 
experience. With the emphasis on the priest- 
hood of all believers congregational singing 
became an essential part of the service. 

The book is heavy reading for anyone not 
familiar with musical terminology. For those 
who have some acquaintance with great 
Lutheran hymns and the music of Bach, how- 
ever, this is most rewarding reading. There 
is a survey of the development of music in 
the period of the Reformation, stressing the 
very important role Luther played in this 
development. One sees the growth of the 
hymn from the slow measured chants. There 


_ is a chapter devoted to the creativeness of 


Luther, considering just how much of the 
music was actually written by him. 

The last chapters, which are devoted to the 
Passions and the music of Bach, remind one 
anew of the strong relationship between faith 
and musical expression. 


ty 


M. P. 


In Search of a Way of Life 


By Edgar A. Singer, Jr. Morningside 
Heights, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 97 p. $1.75. 


Dr. Skinner presents three beautifully 
written, logically reasoned reflections sub- 
titled: On the Contented Life. He has 
shared the mature judgment of a lifetime 
of philosophical investigation. While he 
achieves his goal in terms of philosophy, in 
terms of Christian experience many readers 
would wish to add more concrete suggestions 
for this search of a way of life. 

ny 6 at 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making 


Edited by William Heard Kilpatrick and 
William Van Til. New York, Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1948. 246 p. $3.00. 


This book is a symposium edited by two 
of the outstanding leaders in the educational 
and intercultural fields. The writers of the 
various chapters are experienced in develop- 
ing good intergroup relationships with chil- 
dren and youth and here outline for parents 
and leaders actual practical procedures. 

The first chapter introduces the basic 
principles in intercultural education. Used 
in a parents’ meeting, the thoughts expressed 
by James L. Hymes, Jr. as he writes on the 
home would stimulate considerable discus- 
sion. The chapter on the primary child 
highlights the imperative need, expressed 
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BACK HOME AGAIN/ 
-thanks to MINISTERS LIFE 
and CASUALTY UNION 


“We missed you and worried about you all through the time 
of your illness! How glad we are that my MINISTERS LIFE 
and CASUALTY UNION policy has family hospitalization. 
We thank God that money is available when needed for 
hospital expense.” 


If you are a full time religious worker, you, 
too, may have hospitalization for your family 
in the MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION. 


In addition we issue low-cost insurance policies to provide life 
income and protection to the family. Also Health and Accident 
Insurance at a saving up to 40% — with or without family hos- 
pitalization. Issuing low-cost insurance for nearly 50 years. Write 
for complete details. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance 

100R West Franklin Avenue 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, tell me how | can [(] Protect my family 


Name?) accra inside yo seep det ww ivis-ae a ale esa a tan LS. oe ee pie ee. am ce 


r 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| © Build a Retirement Fund [J Pay for sickness, accident and hospitalization. 

| 

| 

| 

Bs ANY ssinings <aty mas Shere onlace Sin a's cide al aaee Cone ao ae te eae 
| 

| 

| 
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‘which include ways the teachers or leade 


throughout the book, of the careful stud 
of pupils, beyond mere observation. Attentio: 
is given the young adolescent in two chapte 
Writings follow regarding gangs, high schoo 
and general all-school problems. 

The reader is impressed with the progres: 
sion of methods used as the pupils advan 
in age: individual attention with the prim 
child, joint planning with the early adoles- 
cents, and with high school students th 
development of centers .of experience i 
which to face basic social realities in 
democratic living, 

The inclusion of a great many case studi 


faced these real problems, enhances th 
value of the book to church school worke: 
The reader follows a gang member throug 
a typical day and observes techniques us 
in directing the gang. This chapter al 
stabs one to alert awareness of community 
responsibility. 

Church leaders will find in the chapter 
on the school as a whole some consideration 
of the place of the church in initiating and 
organizing community activities. Other con- | 
tributions of this book are: the interpretation 
of the concerns for people, some of the 
methods used by our better schools and! 
school systems, and the schools’ need f 
support by the homes and the entire cou 
munity. 

The short concluding chapter sums up i 
a masterful way the life experiences of 
school age person, and the effect of the 
experiences for good or evil. 


3 

| 

Pathways of Peace . | 
By Leslie Eisan. Elgin, Illinois, Brethrent 
Publishing House, 1948. 480 p. $2.50. ] 
This is a factual and well-written account| 
of Brethren Civilian Public Service camps , 
during World War II. It contains some>, 
valuable insights about this kind of alter-) 
native service for conscientious objectors, , 
not only for Brethren camps: but for those , 
administered by other church groups as well, , 
R. T. 9 
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What Comes of Training Women ‘| 
for War 


By Dorothy Schaffter. Washington 6.) 
American Council on Education, 1948. 223 p. , 
$3.00. 

This is a thoughtful and thought-provoking” 
study by the Commission on Implications of. 
Armed Services Educational Programs, based! 
upon a March 1946 questionnaire regarding: 
the educational implications for civilian life: 
of the four regular component services—the® 
WACS, WAVES, Women Marines anct: 
SPARS, 

The pro answers included the expressior® 
of such ideas as: The services produce 
“oroup living of a type which minimizes 
economic and social backgrounds”; It is 
“chance to pool experiences for common wel 
fare”; The courtesy and discipline exacted! 
is of infinite value in civilian carry-over— 
many women learned to be happy together 
even under trying conditions.” 

The con answers included expression® 
such as: “Military education is strictly" 
vocational and does not. allow sufficient 


sure for independent projects, spontaneous 
d undirected discussions, and development 
|) reasoning ability rather than memory”; 
lilitary regimentation does not achieve 
sirable encouragement of cooperative indi- 
uality which informal civilian life does.” 
‘The author, a former professor of political 
Hence at Vassar College, and former presi- 
nt of Connecticut College for women, ob- 
stves that.the place of women in our cul- 
re has not yet been stabilized; their abili- 
s are not the major determinant of their 
sition, but “what men and women want 
omen to do will continue to have heavy 
eight.” 

B. D. 


me Current Issues in Education 


Edited by Francis J. Brown and J. Roland 
ufus. 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
merican Council on Education, 1948. 22 p. 
30. 


Reports of a conference on issues confront- 
1g educational administrators. Universal 
uilitary training is turned down. Social se- 
urity benefits should be extended with prop- 
r safeguards. UNESCO should be sup- 
orted. The Reports of the President’s Com- 
uission on Higher Education should be re- 
iewed and reported at a later meeting of 
ie American Council on Education. 
COEOK, 


he Christian Outlook # 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York, 
tarper & Brothers, 1948. 229 p. $2.50. 


This is a modest book compared with the 
uthor’s seven volumes of “A History of the 
<xpansion of Christianity” which is the 
sreatest church history of our time. But 
hough small this is a tremendous book be- 
ause Dr. Latourette, out of his amazing 
owledge of the past, discusses the “shape 
f things to come.” He poses some tremen- 
ous. questions: “Is Christianity a passing 
henomenon? . a movement which has 
ade a contribution to the race but which, 
for one reason or another, is being dis- 
arded?” If it is not a passing phenomenon, 
hen “from which of the existing forms of 
hristianity is the next advance chiefly to 
come?” And, finally, “What can and should 
we as Christians do to help guide the future 
course of Christianity?” 

Of course Dr. Latourette’s answer to the 
Jfirst question is “no.” He believes we are 
only in the early days of the Christian 
Church. He is quite sure that the next ad- 
Avance is chiefly to come from the Protestant 
} wing of the Church and he gives cogent rea- 
Hsons for believing that there is no possibility 
Sof it in either the Eastern Orthdox or the 
Roman Catholic Church, which are both 
bound to the past. In answering the third 
question, Dr. Latourette contends that if we 
are true Christians we must not take satis- 
faction in the lag of the Eastern Churches or 
the sombre future of the Roman Catholic 
Church but rather rejoice “at every sign 
of the fruits of the gospel in their ranks.” 
He insists that our situation is critical, that 
if Protestants do not rise to the challenge of 
today, “Christianity may be partly crippled 
with infinite loss to millions now living and 
to other millions as yet unborn,” 
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We ought to aim, says the author, -at 
nothing short of the complete fulfiliment of 
the Great Commission and in this fulfillment 
“mass conversion” must play a great part 
because, in general, its advantages seem to 
outweigh the disadvantages. Next, we must 
greatly strengthen the Ecumenical Movement. 
We must not be content until the Ecumenical 
Movement is true to its name and is as in- 
clusive as the inhabited world. Third, Prot- 
estant Christians must discover afresh and 
as never before the riches of the Bible. 

There is one chapter (VIII), entitled “The 
Ultimate Springs” which could well be 
printed as a small pamphlet of twenty pages. 
Here Dr. Latourette interprets the Gospel in 
terms that are simple and forthright. In 
these days when many are being confused 
by the theologians, it is a joy to read this 
great historian’s concept of the Gospel. That 
chapter alone is worth the price of the book! 

Pp. G. M. 


Additional Books Received 


*CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND PHtLosopHy. By 
Henry W. Steiger. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1948. 234 p. $3.75. 

*CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. By John 
C. Bennett. New York 17, Association Press, 
1948. 128 p. $1.50. 

*ErHics IN SEx Conpucr. By Clarence 
Leuba. New York 17, Association Press, 
1948. 164 p. $2.50. 

*FourTEEN PLays For THE CHurRCH. Edited 
by Kai Jurgensen and Robert Schenkkan. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 260 p. $3.00. 

Grace Livincston Hitt. Her Story and 
Her Writings. By Jean Karr. New York 22, 
Greenberg Publisher, 1948, 134 p. $2.50. 
The life story of a popular novelist who was 
also a devout Christian and reflected her 
faith in her books. 

*=4 Guwe-Book To THE Brste. By Alice 
Parmelee. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1948. 331 p. $3.50. 

*HasipisM. By Martin Buber. New York, 

Philosophical Library, 1948. 208 p. $3.75. 

# Hymn Srories oF THE 20TH CENTURY. By 
William J. Hart. Boston, W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, 1948. 139 p. $1.75. These are not 
stories about the authors or composers of 
hymns, but anecdotes related to their use. 
Used in introducing hymns, they will be use- 
ful in fellowship and worship periods and in 
teaching hymns to young people. 

*JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By James 
Parkes. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 22 p. $3.50. 

*KIERKEGAARD’s PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
By Reidar Thomte. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 228 p. $3.50. 

*MASTERPIECES OF RELIcIOUS VERSE. Edit- 
ed by James Dalton Morrison. New York 16, 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 706 p. $5.00. 

Mopern Man’s Conrticts. By Dane Rud- 
hyar. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 
228 p. $3.75. A vision of a future global so- 
ciety in which Eastern and Western Cultures 
are synchronized. 

Tue New TestaMenT. An American Trans- 
lation. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. 373 p. 
$5.00. A beautiful new edition of a fine trans- 
lation. 

= 63 Poputar PaRABLes FoR YouNc FOLks. 
By John Henry Sargent. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1948. 139 p. $1.50. Three- 
minute talks to children, using the parabolic 
method. 


-PELOUBET’S 


tor 1949 


A Commentary on the 
$97 International Bible Lessons. 


by Wilbur M. Smith 


S§ WHAT is America’s most popu- 
lar radio hymn? 
WHICH of blind Fanny Crosby's 
8000 hymns is best known? 
WHO was this writer: “His Pen 
was tipped with flame”? 
WHERE was ‘‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers” first sung? 


Gives the inspiring story behind 400 
years of hymnody. Authentic... vividly 
written. A joy toown—and togive! Beau- 
tiful printing and binding. Price $1.25. 


Order from your church supply house or write direct 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publishers of ‘‘The Book of Life’’ 


1018 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. RE Chicago 5, Illinois 


|, SWE LOVE 


ke 

ae 
Cecilia 
Margaret: 
Rudin ' 


*SunpAY ScHoot ts Fun! By Helen Link. 
Philadelphia, The Christian Education Press. 
1948. $1.00. 

*THINKING CHRISTIANITY. By W. Burnet 
Easton, Jr. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. 136 p. $2.50. ‘ 

THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF ST. 
Paut, By Howard Palmer Young. Boston, 
W. A. Wilde Company, 1948. 246 p. $2.50. 
The life of St. Paul simply written in story 
form for children and young people. 

*UNDERSTANDING ApULTS. By Donald R. 
Gorham. Philadelphia, The Judson Press, 
1948. 162 p. 

Winpows or THoucut. By David Piper. 
Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 1948. 148 p. 
$1.50. Short illustrative stories which may 
be used by pastors and youth leaders to il- 
lumine the practical concerns of everyday 
Christian faith and life. 

Younc Kine Davin. By Marian King. Phil- 
adelphia and New York, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1948. 169 p. $2.50. The early 
events in David’s life narrated in fictional 
style, with excerpts from the Psalms. Non- 
critical in content, and based on the King 
James Version. 
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Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St.,N. Y.16,N. Y. 


I 
Please send me a free examination copy of | 
THOUGHTS OF GOD FOR BOYS AND | 
GIRLS as advertised in the December issue 


l 

l 

| 

| of International Journal of Religious Edu- | 

cation. If satisfactory, I expect to buy and 

| distribute__________copies @ $2.00 each. | 
l NAME. 
CHURGE, POSITION 22 es | 
| ADDRESS | 
[eGuixye=— = = Zone No: STATE_ | 
| MY BOOKSELLER IS l 
| l 
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Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 
Published from July 1, 1948 to October 1, 1948 


Tue FOLLOWING LIST has been prepared 
with the cooperation of the various editors 
and publishers. Quarterly lists of materials 
published in 1948 appeared in the March, 
June, and September issues of the Jnterna- 
tional Journal. 

These materials should be ordered from 
denominational book stores, or from the pub- 
lishers indicated. Please mention the Jnter- 
national Journal in placing such orders. 


I. Religious Education of 
Children 


A. Nursery 


Grapep Lesson Sertes. Learning and Grow- 
ing, Part IV. By Elizabeth Cringan Gardner. 
The Nursery Teacher, 48 p., 28c; Nursery 
Stories, on cards 442” x6”, each with col- 
oured picture and story folder, 17c per set. 
United Church Publishing House and Bap- 
tist Publications Committee of Canada, To- 
ronto 2B, Canada, 1948. The fourth of four 
parts covering a new one-year course for 
three-year-old children in the nursery class 
of the church. Part IV contains three units: 
“Helping in God’s World,” “Growing Up,” 
and “Our Church.” . 


B. Beginners 


CuristIAN GrowTH Series (of Sunday 
School lessons). Second Year, First Quarter. 
By Gertrude Mees Vogely. Unit A, “Bible 
Stories About God’s Friends,” Unit B, 
“Thanking God For Friendly Helpers,” and 
Unit C, “Bible Stories For Christmas.” 13 
Pupil’s Leaflets, 14c. Teacher’s Guide, Our 
Beginners II, 64 p., 22c. Christian Growth 
Press, Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, and 
Rock Island, 1948. Each leaflet has a colored 
picture and story folder with Scripture refer- 
ences. For use with all pupils in the begin- 
ners department. 


Grapep Lesson Series. Kindness and 
Friendliness, Part IV. By Elizabeth Cringan 
Gardner. The Beginner Teacher, 64 p., 28c; 
Beginner Bible Stories, on cards 5” x 634”, 
each with coloured picture and story folder, 
17c per set. United Church Publishing House 
and Baptist Publications Committee of Cana- 
da, Toronto 2B, Canada, 1948. The fourth of 
eight parts covering a two-year course in a 
reprint cycle. Contains three units: “When 
Friends Visit,” “Working with God in His 
World,” and “Growing in Kindness and 
Friendliness.” For use with all pupils in the 
beginners department. 

Davie Decides. By Dorothy Westlake An- 
drews. The Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1948, 50 p., 
65c. 14 full-color and 20 black and white illus- 
trations by Lucile P. Marsh. How 5-year-old 
Davie learns to get along with others. 

God’s World and Johnny. By Dorothy W. 
Andrews. The Westminster Press, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1948, 
50 p., 65c. 14 full-color and black and white 
illustrations by Mary Royt. Bedtime reading 
about how God planned the world, its people 
and animals. 
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Rosita. A Little Girl of Puerto Rico. By 
Jeanette Perkins Brown. Illustrated by Elayne 
Carol. The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., . 
New York 10, N. Y. 1948, 60 p., boards, 75¢. 
The first in “The Little Friendship Books” 
series for small children. Simple text and 
charming drawings tell the story of Rosita, 
her mama and papa, and her toy wagon. 


C. Primary 

God’s Loving-Kindness. By Helen Link 
and Charlotte Rehfeld. The Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa., 1948, $1.00. Planned as a piece of 
browsing literature for pre-school and _pri- 
mary children, and as a visual method of 
suggesting to parents and teachers some of 
the happier procedures for a church school 
session. 


Let’s Go to Nazareth. By Elizabeth Liggett 
Reed. The Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1948, 50 p., 
65c. 14 full-color and 20 black and white 
illustrations by Margaret Ayer. The story of 
a little boy in Nazareth just before the com- 
ing of Christ. . 

Jesus’ Stories for Children. By James D. 
Mart. The Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1948, 50 p., 
65c. 14 full-color and 20 black and white 
illustrations by Jonathan M. Swanson. Brief 
stories which help explain Jesus to the ques- 
tioning minds of young children. 


Martin and Judy Songs. Compiled by 
Edith Lovell Thomas. The Beacon Press, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., 1948, 99 p., 
$2.50. 48 full-page illustrations. A songbook 
for younger children based on “The Martin® 
and Judy Stories” which emphasize experi- 
ences of childhood that have lasting effects 
in these formative years. 


Wishes Come True. By Jeanette Perkins 
Brown. The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth" 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y., 1948, 128 p., 
cloth $1.50, paper 90c. Four stories, each 
containing from two to five parts, picture 
life in different sections of Puerto Rico. The 
stories tell how, through the help of Chris- 
tian workers in community centers, homes, 
clinics, and projects, wishes come true. 

Surprise for Min Deh. By Nina Millen. 
The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., 1948, 55 p., cloth $1.25, 
paper 75c. Photographs and text tell about 
nine-year-old Min Deh at home, in school, 
and in church. One of the “Picture Stary, 
Book” series. 


The Watch-Goat Boy. By Gertrude Jenness 
Rinden. The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., 1948, 127 p., cloth 
$1.50, paper 90c. About Johnny, the son of 
missionaries, his friend Lao-hu, who watched 
the goats, and Goat, who joins the family 
with amusing results. 

Grapep Lesson Series. The Bible Helps 
Us to Know God, Part XII. By Jean Lillie 
Hill. The Primary Teacher, 80 p., 28c; Pri- 
mary Bible Lessons, thirteen four-page leaf- 
lets, 17¢ per set. United Church Publishing 
House and Baptist Publications Committee 
of Canada, Toronto 2B, Canada, 1948. The 


twelfth of twelve parts covering a new three- 
year course. Contains three units: “Our Daily 
Bread,” “At Home with People of the Bible,” 
and “Learning about the Bible.” The pupil’s 
folders contain a variety of features suited to 
the primary children’s interests and need of 
activities. Complete with wrapper that serves 
as a pattern sheet for use during the Quarter. 
For use with pupits of all ages in the Primary 
Department. 


D. Primary-Junior: 


When Jesis Was a Boy. By Elizabeth L, 
Reed. The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass., 1948. Pupil’s Book, 16 p., 28c. 
Teacher’s Guide (also includes pupil’s texts) 
32 p., 28c. This Bible Book will tell boys and 
girls about Jesus’ life when he was growing 
up in Nazareth; about his home, his school, 
the Sabbath. 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in 
Winter Time. The Connecticut Council of 
Churches, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 72 p., 25c. 
23c in quantity. Daily devotional readings. 
November 28 to March 1, with emphasis 
upon the meaning of Christmas, of Jesus. 
life, and upon the manifestations of God’s 
love in the world with suggestions of ways ir 
which children may“serve. For use by fami 
lies and church*and weekday schools. 


E. Junior 


Gravep Lesson Series. Worship the Lore 
in the Beauty of Holiness, Junior Workbook 
Number 4. By Marion M. Brillinger. Work 
book, 32 p., 17c. The Teacher’s Guide, 64 p. 
28c. United Church Publishing House anew 
Baptist Publications Committee of Canada. 
Toronto 2B, Canada, 1948. Fourth in a series 
of twelve Workbooks being published quar 
terly in a reprint cycle covering a three-yea‘ 
course for juniors. Contains three units” 
“Early Hebrew Worship of God,” “Worships 
ping God in Jesus’ Time,” and “When W» 
Worship.” | 

Jesus and His Friends. By Ruth Worthing 
ton. The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Bos, 
ton 8, Mass., 1948. Pupil’s Book, 16 p., 30«. 
Teacher’s Guide (also includes pupil’s texts + 
32 p., 28c. The story of Jesus and his dise, 
ples and of Jesus’ work and teachings. 


Men and Women Who Know Jesus. By 
Dorothy Hormann. The Pilgrim Press, FP. 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., 1948. Pupil” 
Book, 80 p., 35c. Teacher’s Guide (also im! 
cludes pupil’s texts), 144 p., 60c. Vivid storie: 
of men and women who were influenced ky 
Jesus in his day and men and women tode" 
who have felt the impact of his life ar? 
message. 

How Girls Grow: Interpreted through cr® 
ative dramatics. By Frances P. Arnold, Mat 
garet B. Ferreira, and Doris V. Wilson. }| 
lustrated by Beatrice Elizabeth Allen. Thy 
Girls’ Friendly Society, U.S. A., 386 Fours! 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1948, 24 p., fe! 
These new programs for juniors will hel) 
untrained leaders help girls to better unde! 
standing of themselves and their world. Sim) 
ple step by step programs. Great fun for thi 
girls. A new educational tool for the leader 
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iL. Religious Education of Youth 


A. Intermediates 


PM Pack 2. The Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, St. Louis 3, Mo., 1948; $2.50. A 
packet of resource materials for intermedi- 
tes with guidance for the counselor for use 
in Sunday evening groups. It provides for 
study, worship, workshop activities, and serv- 
vice projects. Prepared in four-page leaflets, 
‘for loose-leaf notebook and containing re- 
sources for one year’s programs. 


The Christian Way of Life—Part II. By 
")imogene McPherson and Florence M. Taylor. 

\bingdon-Cokesbury, New York and Nash- 
lle, 1948. Teacher’s Book, 256 p., $2.50; 
Pupil’s Books: Unit 3, Being Christian To- 
lay; Unit 4, You— and the Christian Way of 
Life, 48 p., 25c. Part two of the weekday 
shurch school curriculum for seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades developed under the guid- 
‘Hance of the Educational Commission of the 
‘Division of Christian Education of the Prot- 
“estant Council of the City of New York. 


Fun & Festival from China. By Margaret 
1G. Hummel. The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
“}Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 1948, paper 
“)35c. Chinese games, recipes, festivals, songs, 
: and other source materials. 

‘| Junior-Hi Kit, No. V. By Clyde Allison. 
|The Westminster Press, Witherspoon Build- 
jing, Philadelphia 7, Pa.,. 1948, $2.50. Con- 
.|tains 23 detailed programs in the areas of 
Faith and Life, Stewardship, Christian Fel- 
lowship, and Christian Outreach; also a 
Sponsor’s Manual, containing suggestions for 
worship, project, recreation, and ideas for 
building your own programs. 

The Name Everybody Knows. By Donald 
HEF. Lomas. The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 
i Street, Boston 8, Mass., 1948. Pupil’s book, 
80 p., 35c. Teacher’s Guide (also includes 
pupil’s texts), 144 p., 60c. This course will 
help young people have a better understand- 
ing of the meaning of Jesus Christ for their 
lives and the life of the world. 


J Intermediate, Senior, Young People 


Frontier Books. The Friendship Press, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 1948. 
An attractive series of biographies that tell 
ithe stories of great Christian pioneers on 
‘)many frontiers, geographical and social, on 
the North American continent or in areas 
| beyond the continent that are served by 
i} home missions. 
No. 5. The Bishop of All Beyond: Sheldon 
Jackson. By Winifred Hulbert. 24 p., paper 
15c. 
t No. 6. The Man with Twenty Hands: John 

Mason Peck. By Kenneth L. Wilson. 24 p., 
paper 15c. 

} No. 7. Pioneer Hawaiian Christians: Bati- 
| mea Lalana and Joel Mahoe. By Frances East- 
| man. 23 p., paper l5c. 

No. 8. She Made Many Rich: Sister Em- 
ma Frances. By Catherine B. Herzel. 23 p., 
paper l5c. 

Eacte Books. The Friendship Press, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., 1948. 
| These lively adventure stories for reading or 
telling are true episodes in the lives of mis- 
| sionaries and other heroic Christians, from 
the time of William Carey to the present. 

No. 9. On The Roof of the World: Sam 
Pollard of China. By A. G. Castleton. 24 p., 
paper 15c. 
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No. 22. Friendly Foreign Devil: David Hill 
of China. By Pat Yates. 25 p., paper 15c. 

No. 25. Wings Over China: The Chiang 
Kai-sheks. By Basil Mathews. 22 p., paper 
15c. 

No. 41. Doctor Apricot: Duncan Main of 
China. By P. J. Doherty. 24 p., paper 15c. 

No. 44. Rough, Tough and Far Away: 
James Edgar of Tibet. By A. G. Castleton. 
23 p., paper l5c. 

No. 45. Tom Tiddler’s Ground: William 
Bompas of the Arctic. By M. Entwistle. 24 p., 
paper l5c. 


B. Seniors 


Curist1AN GrowTH Series (of Sunday 
School Lessons). Second Year, First Quarter. 
The First Fifteen Centuries. By Henry W. 
Snyder, Jr. Pupil’s Study Book, 64 p., 14c. 
The Teacher’s Guide. By Theodore K. Finck, 
64 p., 22c. Christian Growth Press, Philadel- 
phia 7, Columbus 15, and Rock Island, 1948. 

Youth Fellowship Kit, Vol. VI. (formerly 
The Society Kit). By Clyde Allison. The 
Westminster Press, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1948, $3.00. Contains dis- 
cussion topics and year-round program sug- 
gestions for young people’s fellowships, so- 
cieties, and clubs. 

Seniors—How Girls Grow. By Frances P. 
Arnold, Margaret B. Ferreira, and Doris V. 
Wilson. Illustrated by Beatrice Elizabeth Al- 
len. The Girls’ Friendly Society, U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
1948, 29 p., 50c. A new Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety Program, interpreting through the 
method of creative dramatics, the principles 
of growth, mentally and emotionally, physi- 
cally and spiritually. 


C. Senior-Young People 


Jesus as His Followers Knew Him. By Al- 
exander C. Purdy. The Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., 1948, 96 p., 
60c. A study of the relationships involved 
between the faith.of the first Christians and 
the larger world in which they lived. 


Ill. Religous Educaton of 
Adults 


Let’s Act Now! By Richard Terrill Baker. 
The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., 1948, 124 p., paper 50c. 
A statement of the case for advance in for- 
eign missions in crisp, terse layman’s lan- 
guage. 

Jesus, God, and I. By Charles E. Schofield 
with Teaching Helps by J. Josephine Lea- 
mer. Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York and 
Nashville, 1948, 48 p., 25c. A series of nine 
sessions to make clear some of the implica- 
tions for personal faith and experience and 
for the practical program of everyday living 
of our Christian faith that “God Was in 
Christ.” 

Everyday Stewardship. By Arthur H. 
Limouze. The Westminster Press, General 
Council, Presbyterian Church U.S. A., 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1948, 33 p., 
25c. Eight studies in the expression of the 
Christian life. 

Going on with New Life: The Responsi- 
bility of the Church Officers for Evangelism. 
By George E. Sweazey. The Westminster 
Press, Department of Evangelism, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1948, 48 p., 10c. 
A study book for the elected officers of the 
church. 


Teaching Adults in the Church. By Oscar 
J. Rumpf. The Board of Christian Education 
and Publication, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., 
12 p., 15c. A 12-page pamphlet of practical 
suggestions covering the following topics: 
Those Whom You Teach, Objectives: What 
Is the Teacher’s Preparation? Teaching Ma- 
terial, Methods of Teaching. 

A Handbook for Brethren Discussion Lead- 
ers. By Paul W. Keller. Christian Educa- 
tion Commission, General Brotherhood Board, 
Elgin, Illinois, 1948, 15 p., 25c. A guide for 
setting up a program of adult forum discus- 
sions in the local church. 


The Christian’s Stewardship in Politics. 
By Lorell Weiss. Brethren Service Commis- 
sion, General Brotherhood Board, Elgin, IIl1., 
1948, 32 p., 25c. A four-session study guide 

(Continued on page 36) 
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WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. (Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet I. 

Single room with bath from $3.00 
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Dr. J. V. Thompson 
Joins Staff of AJC 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. James V. 
THompson, who retired last spring as head 
of the Department of Religious Education 
at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey, has joined the staff of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. Dr. Thompson and 
a staff of sixteen have just completed an 
inquiry into the content of Protestant church 
school curriculum materials in regard to their 
effectiveness in creating inter-faith and inter- 
racial good will. He is planning to distribute 
the report of this inquiry to the editors and 
writers of lesson materials, with a view to 
improving such materials in respect to their 
inter-faith content. 


Dr. Thompson was Director of Religious 
Education of the Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Pittsburgh 1905-1906, the first re- 
corded local church director in the United 
States. For the following seven years he 
taught in secondary schools. From 1914-25 
he was Superintendent of the Young People’s 
Department of the Board of Sunday Schools 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. For the 
next three years he served as Director of 
Religious Education at the First Methodist 
Church in Evanston, Illinois, and from 1928- 
1930 taught religious education at North- 
western University. He went to Drew in 
1930. 


For many years Dr. Thompson has been 
active in the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, in the Professors’ and 
Youth Sections, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education of Youth since 
1938 and as a member of the plenary body of 
the Council since 1945. 


To Accredit Schools 
of Religious Education 


Curcaco, Ill.—The American Association 
of Schools of Religious Education will have 
its 13th session at the Hotel Gibson, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, December 28-29, 1948. The pur- 
pose of this meeting is to adopt schedules for 
checking schools for accreditation. The Pres- 
ident of the Association is Proressor J. M. 
Price of Fort Worth, Texas. 


. Are You Concerned? 


ARE YOU CONCERNED about the lack of 
temperance education in your church and 
community ? 


Then you will want some extra copies of 
the special November issue of the Journal 
on “Christian Education and the Alcohol 
Problem.” 


The quantity price of 15c each for ten in 
one order and 10c each for 25 or more is 
reasonable enough to allow you to distribute 
these copies generously to your friends and 
fellow workers in your own church and in 
the community. Single copy is 25c. 
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What's Happening 


Religious Education Workers te 


Gather in Annual Meeting 


By Helen Spaulding* 


CHICAGO, Ill.—More than 1200 leaders in 
religious education from all parts of the 
United States and Canada will participate in 
the Annual Meeting of the International 
Council of Religious Education in Columbus, 
Ohio, February 6 to 12, 1949. These persons 
carry responsibilities in many different phases 
of religious education; they represent more 
than 40 Protestant denominations, many 
colleges and seminaries, and interdenomi- 
national agencies ranging from the World 
Council of Christian Education to com- 
munity and county councils. 

For the most part those attending the 
Annual Meeting are professionally engaged 
in religious education, but there is a thriving 


Lay Section composed of persons active in - 


religious education from the non-professional 
standpoint, who serve in such positions as 
superintendents of church schools, members 
of religious education boards and com- 
mittees, and advisers of church youth groups. 
This large and varied group of persons com- 
ing each year to the Council’s Annual 
Meeting, find in the sessions opportunity 
for professional fellowship, sharing of plans 
and problems, and reports of new trends and 
recent research. In large part, these are the 
people who carry responsibility for the 
Protestant program of religious education in 
the United States and Canada. 


Sessions of the 17 Associated Sections 
fill the first three days of the Annual 
Meeting. The Sections are autonomous 
bodies, each with its own set of officers, 
membership requirements, and annual dues. 
Persons devoting a major portion of their 
time to professional service in any of these 
phases of Christian education may apply 
for Section membership and attend the 
Annual Meeting. The Sections are: Adult 
Work, Children’s Work, City Executives, 
Directors, Editors, Denominational Execu- 
tives, Leadership Education, Missionary 
Education, Pastors, Professors, Publishers, 
Research, State and Regional Executives, 
Vacation Religious Education, Weekday 
Religious Education, and Young People’s 
Work. In addition there is the Lay Section, 
mentioned above, in which membership is 
not ona professional basis. In addition to 
the separate section programs there are sey- 
eral joint meetings of all section members. 

Following the Section meetings, the 
Program Committees of the International 
Council will be in session on Wednesday 
evening and Thursday. The membership’ of 


* Executive Secretary of the Joint Committee from 
the Associated Council of 
Religious Education. 


Sections, International 


International Journal of Religious Educatio’ 


.program for Christian education carried 


these committees is nominated by 
member denominations and state counci 
and their task is to develop the cooperati 


through the International Council. T 
Annual Meeting is ‘concluded on Friday an¢ 
Saturday with the sessions of The Council 
which is the official plenary body to whicl| 
all committees, sections, and department 
of ICRE report. At this time Dr. Roy @ 
Ross, the General Secretary of the Inter 
national Council, will give his annual reporti 
At various times during the week, meeting) 
are held of special committees, of the Com 
mission on Educational Program, and 
Board of Trustees. 


H. P. Van Dusen, president of Unio 
Theological Seminary, will address th 
opening session of the Annual Meeting o 
Sunday night, February 6, in Memori 
Hall, Columbus. Dr. Van Dusen, w 
participated in the Amsterdam assembly 
the World Council of Churches last summ 
will speak on “Our Christian World Task.’ 
The theme for this year’s meeting, “Christia}! 
Education—A World Task,” will be high 
lighted not only in, the Sunday sessior 
but also in the meetings of the Associate." 
Sections, in a pageant on Monday nigh 
directed by Miss Amy Goodhue Loomis, an\’ 
in the Tuesday noon Fellowship Luncheon t) 
be addressed by Luther Wesley Smith, execu) 
tive secretary of the American Baptis! 
Publication Society. At this luncheon th, 
annual Colgate Distinguished Service awar, 
for outstanding lay leadership in Christiay 
education will be granted. 


The Friday night banquet session of Th’ 
Council will hear an address by Charles 
Taft, past president of the Federal Counc | 
of Churches of Christ in America, and ou? 
standing Christian layman. 


Throughout the Annual Meeting, use wi | 
be made of developments in visual and audi 
aids. The latest in religious literature wi 
be displayed in a general bookstere am 
in many Section exhibits. Columbus radi 
stations are cooperating in a full radi 
coverage of the Meeting. 

Persons attending the Annual Meetim 
will be housed in the hotels of Columbu> 
and sessions will be held in hotels am 
churches in the downtown area. The Deshle¥ 
Wallick will be the headquarters hote- 
Inquiries regarding Section membershiy! 
details of Section programs, or other Annus 
Meeting information should be addressed % 
the International Council of Religious Edw 
cation, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 7 
Illinois. 


(Councils in Action 


BOSTON, Mass. —The Massachusetts 
ouncil of Churches recently merged its De- 
artment of Research and Planning and its 
omity Department. The enlarged Depart- 
rent of Research Planning, and Comity, 
ith the Rev. Wittram J. Vittaume as di- 
lector, will be strengthened by the calling of 
tEY. GLEN W. TRIMBLE as assistant director. 
r. Trimble has been pastor of the First 
Mfethodist Church in Jamaica Plain. He will 
Issume major responsibility for action re- 
sarch studies in the problem areas of Massa- 
usetts Protestantism. This will release the 
lirector for developing a more aggressive 
hrategy in the vitally important field of 
‘hurch extension. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—The Kansas City 
‘ouncil of Churches held a great Christian 
“estival of Faith in the Municipal Audito- 
jum on October 31. It was a celebration of 
teformation Day and a service of commemo- 
ation for freedom of faith. The speaker was 
IsHop G. BromLEY OxNAm who spoke on 
‘Protestantism and the World Crisis.” This 
}yas one of some fifty similar meetings held 
hroughout the country under the sponsor- 
hip of local councils. 


i DENVER, Colo.—The Denver Council of 
Churches recently organized a Department 


# 
| 


ia 


bf Social Service and has called the Rev. 
ARRY H. WiesBAUER as its Director. Since 
/anuary 1947 Mr. Wiesbauer has been sery- 
ing as the Director of the Pastoral Counsel- 
‘Jing Center in Boston, an interdenomina- 
Hional service, and also as the associate di- 
| jeotor of the Institute of Pastoral Care at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

| Mr. Wiesbauer served for several years in 
Episcopal churches in Pennsylvania. In 
1945 he joined the staff of the Cathedral of 
t. Paul in Buffalo, New York, as Canon in 
sharge of social service. During this time he 
served also as Protestant Chaplain of the 
uffalo General Hospital under appointment 
Jof the Buffalo Council of Churches. 


TACOMA, Wash.—The Tacoma Council of 
hurches recently appointed the Rev. Irvin 
. Morris as Director of Youth Program, 
Jincluding work with service men and the 
owntown Youth Center. 

Mr. Morris is an ordained Presbyterian 


jcompletion of a term as a chaplain in the 
U.S. Navy. He took his seminary work at 
Westminster and Princeton Seminaries, and 
has completed graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Washington and the University of 
Southern California in the field of psychology 
}and personal counseling. Rev. Loyar H. 
i) Vickers is the executive secretary of the 
‘Tacoma Council. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Tue Rev. H. La- 
;| MARR Rice, formerly a professor and Direc- 
‘tor of Religious Activities at Keuka College 
‘in New York, has been appointed director- 
, coordinator of religious activities at Temple 
| University. He will serve as personnel ad- 


| groups, and will work with the University 
| Religious Council, a student group repre- 


Columbia University. He has also studied at 
Yale and at the Eastman School of Music. 
In the academic year 1947-48 he was an 
Ecumenical Fellow at Union Theological 
Seminary, an award given by the Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation through the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Mr. Rice has been active in many fields 
of religious and social activities in New York 
and Ohio. He has served as pastor of Baptist 


‘Churches in Toledo, Ohio, and Albion, New 


York. For the past five years he has been a 
member of the Board of Directors at the 
New York State Council of Churches and 
President of the New York State Christian 
Adult Movement. He also served as Director 
of Public Relations with the State Council 
of Churches. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—An Ecumeni- 
cal Communion Service under the sponsor- 
ship of the Northern California-Western 
Nevada Council of Churches was held in 
the Oakland Arena Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember .26. The International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ, holding its meet- 
ing in San Francisco, cooperated. 

Dr. Roy Snoperass of Amarillo, Texas, 
President of the Convention of the Disciples, 
presented BisHop Donatp H. Tippett of the 
San Francisco area of the Methodist Church, 
who, with Bishop James C. Baxer, led the 
service. Some 100 ministers representing the 
churches of the 17 denominations constitu- 
ting the fellowship of the Council presided 
at the tables. Three hundred fifty laymen 
from the churches of the Bay Area served the 
congregation of 10,000 communicants. 

A mass choir of 1,000 voices under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest West, choirmaster 
and organist of First Christian Church, Oak- 
land, furnished the music. Dr. Appotr Book 
is executive secretary of the Northern Cali- 
fornia-Western Nevada Council of Churches. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dona.p C. Bo.tes, 
public relations consultant and former news- 
paperman, has been elected director of public 
relations of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, succeeding 
Joun Fortson. 

Mr. Bolles spent 25 years in newspaper 
work in Wisconsin and with the Associated 
Press in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee and 
New York. In 1943 he entered public rela- 
tions. In that capacity he has served several 
organizations and corporations, including the 
Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace. 


Denominational 
News 


DAYTON, Ohio—Dr. Water GILLAN 
CuipPINceR, former president of Otterbein 


College, died on September 30, 1948 at the. 


age of seventy-five. Dr. Clippinger retired 
from the college presidency in 1939 after 
holding that position for thirty years. He 
was prominent in the work of the United 
Brethren in Christ (now united with the 
Evangelical Church). He was a member of 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation for many years, and was on the Ohio 
Council of Religious Education for twenty 
years. 


TORONTO, Ont.—The Rev. J. S. CLarKe 
has been appointed General Secretary of the 


Board of Sabbath Schools and Young People’s 
Societies of the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. Mr. Clarke is a native of Ontario, and 
a graduate of the University of Toronto in 
Honour Philosophy in 1936. He took his theo- 
logical training in Knox College, Ontario, 
graduating in 1939. For the past nine years 
he has held ministries in Western Canada, 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, where he has 
done extensive Sunday school and youth 
work. He has been active in church camps 
for fifteen years. Mr. Clarke succeeds the 
Rey. E. A. THomson. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Rev. J. WiLLarp 
YoveErR has begun his new duties as Director 
of the Board of Religious Education and 
Youth Work of the -Episcopal Diocese of New 
York. Dr. Yoder was formerly rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Hammond, Indi- 
ana, and lecturer in industrial psychology 
at Purdue University Technical Institute. He 
was a member of the staff and faculty of 
the Indiana University Medical Schools and 
Hospital. He has his Master’s degree in Edu- 
cation from Indiana University and has been 
teacher and principal in Indiana high schools. 
He was dean of the Cathedral in Indianapolis 
before going to Hammond. His office is at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Cuester L. Crow, 
minister of the Hyde Park Christian Church 
at Austin, Texas, has been called to the 
position of director of religious education in 
Texas for the Disciples succeeding Jor R. 
Bass who is now a national director in the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. 

Mr. Crow has had fifteen years’ experience 
as a pastor since graduating from Texas 
Christian University. For four years he 
served as state chairman of youth work. He 
has had twenty-two years’ experience in 
young peoples’ conferences and in inter- 
mediate camps. 
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To earnest 
YOUNG WOMEN 
graduating from 
High School in January 


Schauffler College 
OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINING IN 
Religious Education 
and Social Work 


FOUR YEAR COURSES 
LEADING TO THE 
DEGREES OF B Sc. 

IN EITHER FIELD 
CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE 
SCIENTIFIC IN METHOD 


Inter-denominational 
Inter-racial International 


Second Semester begins 
January 26, 1949 


COSTS MODERATE 


For further information write: 


George P. Michaelides, Ph.D., 


President 
5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Hello! I’m Johnny’s Teacher 
(Continued from page 11) 


I'll call again, and maybe we’ll have more time to talk. 

Mrs. B: (Obviously relieved) Well, I’m sorry you gotta go. Guess 
things is pretty much of a mess. If I’d only known you was coming— 

Mrs. O: Well, I'll let you know next time. Maybe I'll be able to 
meet Mr. Brown, too. Goodby, I’m glad to have met you, it’s been a 
pleasure— 

(Voice fades out as she goes down the walk) 

Mrs. B: Goodby now, Mrs. Ollen—What did she say her name 
was? 

(Curtain) 


Even as the visitors laughed at Mrs. Brown and her 
dilemma, they got the point. They shared their experiences 
with each other, learned how to judge children and their 
reactions,® and perfected their technique as they called.* 

There were some unpleasant experiences, like the time 
Mrs. Hollings called in a home where the father was drunk; 
and the door that was closed in Miss Gracie’s face; and the 
argument in which Mrs. Smith became involved. But on 
the whole, the home contacts were interesting and helpful. 
There was an appreciable rise in interest in the program of 
the church; the attendance records showed an increase; and 
the atmosphere of friendliness between parents and teachers 
showed in the community, as well as in the church. The 
idea caught fire, and a visitation project was launched for 
the whole church. Not a campaign, as Mrs. Smith made 
clear. It was just a plan for friendly contacts between the 
church school and children, young people and adults in 
the homes of the community.°® 


FAITH IS A FAMILY AFFAIR > 


THE UPPER ROOM ... world’s most widely used devotional _ 
guide ... lg carefully planned to aid the family as it meets _ 
the problems, the cares, the sorrows and the victories of day 
by day living. Use it to keep alive the family’s faith! 


Place your order TODAY and receive the current bi-monthly 
issue. Ten or more copies to one address, 5c per copy, postpaid. 
Individual yearly subscriptions, 40c. Address 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville, Tennessee 


* Resource, Helping Teachers Understand Children, Americay 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. Price $3.50. 

*“Ringing Doorhells” is the title of a 12” double faced recor’ 
which may be secured from the Children’s Division, Baptist Board o 
Education, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. It describes dramaticall 
four types of successful home visits. 3 

°For further information, see Home Visitation in the Interest o 
Children published by the International Council. Price 10ce each 


NEED FUNDS? 


THEN FOLLOW 
_ THIS SIMPLE 


MESSENGER 
1949 
SCRIPTURE 
TEXT CALENDARS 
ARE SIMPLE TO SELL 


Inspirational — beautiful — 
Messenger Calendars are sim- 
ple to sell—quickly aid you to 
raise funds for your society or 
church. 13 full color religious illustrations by 
famous artists. Inspiring scripture messages for 
each day. Also—International Sunday School Les- 
son assignments, Golden Text for each Sunday, and 
Prayer Meeting Text for Wednesdays. 


Take full advantage of this offer—write today. 
SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 


Amt Cost Sell for Profit 
100 $22.00 $ 35.00 $13.00 
200 42.00 70.00 28.00 
300 60.00 105.00 45.00 
500 95.00 175,00 80.00 


Single copies, 35 cents; 3 copies, $1.00; 12 
copies, $3.50; 25 copies, $7.00; 50 copies, 
$12.00. 

All prices slightly higher in Canada. Order 


Messenger Scripture Text Calendars from your own 
publishing house, or 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Messenger Corporation — Dept.JJ 
Auburn, Indiana 
Enclosed find $ 


send me 


for which 


—_ Messenger Scripture 


Text Calendars, Also send your free sales plan. 


Nome_ 


Addiess 
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Current Curriculum 
(Continued from page 33) 


for adult forums dealing with Christian po- 
litical responsibility. 


Cheng’s Mother. By Irene Forsythe. Deco- 
rated by Jim Lee. The Friendship Press, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 1948, 80 
p., paper $1.00. An attractive gift book that 
tells the true story of a simple Chinese 
woman and the ever widening influence of 
her Christian life. 


A Peaceful World—Dream or Necessity? 
By Gordon Shull. Brethren Service Commis- 
sion, General Brotherhood Board, Elgin, Il., 
1948, 32 p., 25c. A four-unit study guide for 
adult forums dealing with Russian-American 
relations, Christian pacifism, and world goy- 
ernment, with bibliography and suggestions 
for action. 


IV. General 


The Changing Scene in China. By Gilbert 
Baker. The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., 152 p., paper $1.00. 
A portrayal of Chinese life and character 
and a description of Christians at work. For 
general reading and for use in study groups. 


Tales from China. By Alice Hudson Lewis. 
The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1948, 79 p., paper 75c. New 
stories about Chinese Christians of today, 
showing their loyalty and bravery in danger- 
ous and trying times. 


Christmas in the Home. Edited by Glenn 
McRae. The Bethany Press, St. Louis 3, Mo., 
1946, 50c or $5.00 per dozen. A book of sug- 


gestions and resources to help the fanil 
make the observance of Christmas genuinel® 
Christian. : ; 


When You Purchase or Rent Visual Aid» 
Edited by J. Vincent Nordgren. Augustan® 
Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl., 31 p., 15e 
Guide for pastors and leaders. Includes di* 
cussions of various kinds of visual aids an 
an evaluating directory of selected slide 
filmstrips, and motion pictutes with soune 


Political Map of Alaska. The Friendshiv 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
1948, 35c. A new wall map in three colo# 
showing five of the areas belonging to thy 
United States that lie beyond the mainlane 


Political Map of China. The Friendsh® 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥ 
1948, 35c. A highly visible map of five colo 
showing the political divisions of China an) 
the principal cities. 


Picture Map of Alaska. The Friendsh’ 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥ 
1948, 60c. A new work map accompanied I» 
an insert sheet containing explanatory te” 
and cut-outs. 


Picture Map of China. The Friendsh* 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥ 
1948, 60c. A new illustrated map decorate» 
with Chinese motifs and portraying in th) 
borders the arts and crafts, home and schow 
activities, city and country life of China. 


Friendship Map of China. The Friendsh) 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. 
1948, paper 50c. A new decorative map, % 
five colors, presenting pictorially informu/ 
tion about the people, places, arts, custors! 
and historical events of China. 
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urrent Feature Films 


‘stimates prepared by 
‘ndependent Filmscores 


| Films possible (but not necessarily recom- 
vended) for: 
%-—Mature Audience 


Children 
»*—Outstanding for Family 
-i—Outstanding for Adults 


Beyond Glory (Par.) Alan Ladd, Donna 
teed. Drama. Father of dismissed West 
foint cadet brings suit to prove academy’s 
Mnti-democratic nature by maligning veteran 

ho hazed his son. Then psychiatry enters; 
steran is proved to have been not really 

ywardly in battle as charged, and the 

‘ademy is exonerated. A prolonged 
‘aean to West Point as molder of democratic, 
oble officers. 
nderlined, contrived to be very plausible. 


° 


| The Black Arrow (Col.) Janet Blair, 
.ouis Hayward, George Macready. Melo- 
rama based on Stevenson novel about 
amily feuding in the days after the War of 
ne Roses, with much swordplay, archery 
(Jombat and assorted courageous ventures. ... 
\Vried and true adventure formula performed 
1 rather unenthusiastic manner. M,Y 


) The Brothers (British) Finlay Currie, 
‘Will Fyffe, Patricia Roc. Drama. Bitter, un- 
easoning doings among dour families on 
She Isle of Skye, motivated by inner repres- 
‘ions, misguided sense of clan loyalty... . 
‘Best part is the setting and the glimpses of 
nique culture of primitive islanders. Story 
iis told in gloomy, frustrating manner, many 
Df its facets vague and unresolved, with a 
Jhappy ending entirely out of key. M 


Escape (Fox, made in England with 
‘Anglo-American cooperation) Rex Harrison, 
Villiam Hartnell, Peggy Cummins. Drama 
ased on Glasworthy play about veteran who 
ees prison because he is sure his conviction 
as unjust; in his wanderings’ over the moors 
e encounters people (the deciding one a 
Willage parson) and situations that lead him 
Woluntarily to surrender and comply with the 
‘laws of society. A rambling story, 
feasually and expertly done, concerned more 
sith ideas than melodramatic events. M,Y 


) Julia Misbehaves (MGM) Greer Garson, 
WWalter Pidgeon, Elizabeth Taylor, Lucille 
Watson. Comedy based on novel, “The Nut- 
meg Tree’”—about London vaudeville actress 
who goes unwanted to attend wedding of 
idaughter she gave up as an infant after 
estrangement from wealthy husband. She 
sueceeds in standing staid household on end 
by Bohemian antics, setting things right for 
her daughter and herself. . . . Sophisticated 
‘farce that often comes through, frequently is 
embarrassing in its self-conscious efforts to 
prove that its star can handle undignified 


situations. M,Y 
The Luck of the Irish (Fox) Anne 
Baxter, Cecil Kellaway, Tyrone Power. 


Comedy. What happens when a leprechaun 
‘follows American newspaperman from Ire- 
jand to New York in order to keep him from 
trading his integrity for gold. . . . Whimsical 
in traditional fictional “Irish” manner, with 
a positively adoring presentation of the joys 
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The point it makes is too . 


of the bottle, this is pleasant enough fare. 
Green tint for Irish settings not too effective, 


and part of the dialogue is almost inaudible. 
M,Y 


Mr. Peabody and the Mermaid ( Univ.) 
Ann Blyth, Irene Hervey, Wm. Powell, 
Clinton Sundberg. Comedy. Staid Bostonian 
on Caribbean vacation catches a mermaid, 
installs her in private swimming pool, finds 
her a balm for the misgivings his 50th 
birthday have inspired. Since only he can 
see her, complications ensue. . . . Device 
wears rather thin, but smooth performances 
result in good fantasy, with undercurrent of 


wistfulness. M,Y 
One Touch of Venus (Univ.) Ava 
Gardner, Dick Haymes, Robert Walker. 


Comedy, with songs. Lowly young floor- 
walker kisses statute of Venus newly in- 
stalled in store; to his consternation brings 
her to life for 24 hours to play havoc with 
his own and other love affairs. . . . Some 
funny situations, but for the most part 
heavy-handed for fantasy, frequently resort- 


ing to suggestiveness only slightly concealed. 
M 


Pitfall (UA) Raymond Burr, Dick 
Powell, Lizbeth Scott, Jane Wyatt. Drama. 
An insurance agent, bored with the hum- 
drum way of his life, slips accidentally from 
the path of marital propriety, pays a terrible 
penalty in struggle with his conscience, cir- 
cumstantial involvements. . . . An honest, 
realistic portrayal of a situation so treated 
as to seem real rather than fictional. Its 
emphasis is on the man’s mental suffering 
rather than on chance events that bring 
things to a head. An effective comment on 
morality, devoid of the usual movie cliches 
and pat solutions. 


*Rachel and 
William Holden, 


FILMSLIDES # occasion 


Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
Illustrated Hymas—AMilssion Stories 
Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
Life of Christ from Great Paintings 
Alcohol and Tobacco Education 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


BOND SLIDE CO., Inc. Dept. RE 
68 West Washington St. CHICAGO 2 


the Stranger (RKO) 
Robert Mitchum, Loretta 


-OF BETHLEHEM 
The ALL NEW 
Christmas Story 


A completely new filmstrip in color. 
A superb presentation of the Christ- 
mas Story as told:in the Gosples of 
St. Luke and St. Matthew.. Exquisite 
kodachromes of real people in col- 
orful: costumes make this an unfor- 
getable program for the church 
school Christmas service. 


Christmas Filmstips 


WELITREST 
CAMEL KNELT 


A charming cartoon with an entire- 
ly new approach to the Christmas 
Story — a reverent presentation as 
told by the: Littlest Camel. Children 
love it — grown-ups enjoy it. Heart- 
ily recommended by every one who 
sees it. 


FILMSTRIP. with manual, $10.00 — with records, $15.00 
AT YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO 


Cathedral Films 


1970 Cahuenga Boulevard 


om : 
wa Please send us( ) “HOLY CHILD OF BETHLEHEM." — 
— Enclosed $. with manual $10.00 ea. $2 with records $15.00 ea. ™@ 
ma Please send us (_ ) “WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT.” = 
= Enclosed $ with manual $10.00 ea. $ with records $15.00 ea. @ 
= Name Address a 
a City. => Fone State. =) 
: M ea 

ma Sove COO nostal chorges by enclosing Check ae Money, Orde eer ee 
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¢ Hollywood 28, California 


Cathedral Films, 1970 Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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NOW! Two NEW 


16mm SOUND FILM 
PROJECTORS 


LOWER IN COST - LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 


SS TTTUTUUOLUUUUULULUULLITLLULLIIT LULL LULL LLLLL ELL ELLL ECLA PLLL TL 
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NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 


This new Bell & Howell model has the light weight and low 
cost that church leaders want in a motion picture projector... 
without sacrifice of those qualities and features that have 
made Filmosounds the nation’s overwhelming choice. The 
New Academy is 29 pounds lighter than previous Filmosounds. 
Yet its powerful amplifier provides double the sound output of 
any other truly light-weight sound film projector. The efficient 
B&H optical system, using 1000-watt or 750-watt lamp, 
produces brilliant screen pictures. Your choice of 8-inch or 
12-inch speaker is included. 


NEW SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


For the last word in compactness and 
portability, see this new B&H-quality 
Filmosound. Complete in a single case, it 
is even smaller, lighter, and lower in cost 
than the New Academy. Yet it offers a 
most generous sound output—double that 
of other small sound film projectors. The 
speaker may be operated right in the pro- 
jector unit or placed near the screen. 


For complete details, address Bell & Howell Company, 7169 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, and Washington, D. C. 
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thrills disintegrate through the evening 


Young. Drama. Dour young widower buy 
bondwoman, brings her as his wife to 
in pioneer Ohio in order to insure “civilized 
ways for his son. Self-effacing, she accep 
her slave-like position. When a hunter fri 
of the family passes by and recognizes 
potential charms, he offers to buy her aga 
This, plus an Indian fight in which the wi 
proves her prowess, belatedly gives her b 
proper place in the household. ... A simp 
story, done with restraint, conviction a 
quiet humor new for a screen which usual 
goes to excess when it treats the pione 
theme. M.Y,C 


TRope (War.). John Dall, Farley Grange 
James Stewart. Drama. Pair of wealth 
young esthetes murder stodgy friend to prove 
to themselves their superior worth. In th 
room where the body is concealed, " 
entertain friend’s family, plus the profess 
to whose Nietzschean comments they ascrib 
the idea for the crime. But their decade 


fear, final breakdown. . Done with net 
technique by Director ‘Hitchcock (entire 
action is shot as continuous scene), this is 
fascinating study of moral degeneracy: 
played out in dialogue that shifts betweer 
the witty and the macabre. A_ revoltin 
theme compellingly handled. For the stro 
minded only. M 


Smart Girls Don’t Talk (War.) Brue 
Bennett, Virginia Mayo. Melodrama abo 
entanglement of society woman 
gamblers tied in with gangster ring. . . 
Indifferent use of unsavory story ae 

Sofia (Film Classics) Sigrid - Guri@, 
Patricia Morison, Gene .Raymond. Mele 
drama. Dashing Americans meet vario : 


sinister characters and violence as they 
to engineer escape of atomic scientists fro 
behind the Iron Curtain. . . . Inadequ 
performances in a very ordinary spy tale 
dozens produced a few years ago with nazie 
instead of Russians as villains. M,Y> 


Sorry, Wrong ltandeer (Par.) Bum 
Lancaster, Barbara Stanwyck. Melodram 
Heiress, selfish victim of neurotic invalidis 
overhears through faulty phone connectie 
hints that her husband, whose initiative h 
demands have ruined, plots to have 
murdered within the hour. Her efforts 
summon aid frustrated through coincidences® 
she at last faces truth about herself. r 
Explanatory flashbacks which relate bac 
ground of tale prove confusing, and fail > 
establish convincing motivation. Essenti 
sequences, however, are suspenseful, harro 
ing—and at least are not dissipated by 
illogical happy ending. 


A Southern Yankee (MGM) Ariel 
Dahl, Brian Donlevy, Red Skelton. Fare™ 
Eager to be a Union spy, St. Louis bellb 
inadvertently gets his wish; in fear 2 
trembling must execute mission  behiim 
Confederate lines. . . . Hilarious inciden 
plenty of slapstick in the usual Skeltew 
manner. M.Y.C 


7To Live in Peace (Italian; Engl 
titles) Aldo Fabrizi, Johnny Katzmiller, @ 
Moore. Drama. The complications whik 
ensue in remote Italian village in last day 
of war when two American G.I.’s—wound 
Negro and his white comrade—seek refu 
while fleeing German prison, in face ~ 
threat to villagers of German reprisal. . 
Wonderful characterizations in a suspensefi 
heartwarming production, simply but cm 
vincingly done; often humorous, sometime 


tragic. MY 
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aE DATES for National Youth Week are 
Jnuary 30 through February 6, 1949. The 
deme is “Let God Speak”, (1) Let God 
eBeak Through Me, (2) Let God Speak 
jrough a United Church. 

The following suggested l6mm_ sound 
ytion pictures and 35mm filmstrips are for 
sidy, information, discussion, and inspira- 
‘dn. These materials are available from the 
i) gencies listed or from your denominational 
“yblishing house. 

Go Forth, 16mm sound, black and white, 
minutes. Rental, $6.00. Religious Film 
“ssociation, 45 Astor Place, New York, New 
rk. A story built around the desire of an 
-G.I. medic to return to the Philippines as 
*}medical missionary. 


©") Make Way for Youth, 16mm sound, black 
d white, 20 minutes. Rental, $3.50. As- 
ciation Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
ork 17, New York. How a constructive 
‘uth program was developed for a com- 
unity. 

' Boundary Lines, 16mm sound, color ani- 
ation. 10 minutes. Rental, $3.00. Religious 
Im Association. A good film for discussing 
e basic ideas that separate mankind and 
suse world tensions. 

| Who Is My Neighbor, 16mm sound, black 
‘thd white, 30 minutes. Rental, $8.00. Re- 
ious Film Association. The Biblical story 
the Good Samaritan. Can be used as an 
troduction to a discussion of Jesus’ atti- 
ade to racial minorities. 


Letter from China, 16mm sound, color. 
) minutes. Rental, $5.00. Missions Council, 
, songregational Christian Churches, 287 
Jourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
= good presentation of the work of a mis- 
onary in China. 

)) And Now I See, 16mm sound, black and 
hite. 28 minutes. Rental, $10.00. Associa- 
‘on Films. Dramatic presentation of Chris- 
an stewardship in a local church. Made 
or the United Lutheran Church but excel- 
nt for any denomination. 


1) My Name Is Han, 16mm sound, black and 
\White. 28 minutes. Rental, $8.00. Religious 
Vilm Association. The latest Protestant Film 
“fommission presentation on the Spirit of 

christ working in an indigenous church in 
china. 


|) Reaching from Heaven, 16mm sound, black 
ind white, 90 minutes. Rental, $25.00. Evan- 
“@elical Lutheran Church of Missouri Synod, 
558 South Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
\ well-portrayed story of a church’s “each 
ne bring one” campaign woven through a 
ramatic plot involving suspense, comedy, 
nd pathos. 

") Man—One Family, 35mm, filmstrip, black 
#ind white. 57 frames. Purchase, $2.50. 
“film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New 
WYork 4, N.Y. A study and discussion film- 
trip dealing with “master race” theory and 
(False notions of superiority in racial groups. 
(Also available in motion picture, 16mm. 
Rental, $4.00, Association Films.) 


Christian Symbolism, 35mm __ filmstrip, 
Wblack and white. Purchase, $2.00. Society 


(Chicago, Illinois. History and use of the 
“common Christian symbols and church ap- 
pointments. 

The Christian Citizen, 35mm _ filmstrip, 


* Assistant Director, Department of Audio-Visual and 
Radio Education, International Council of Religious 
‘J Education. 
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isual Materials for Youth Week 


Selected by Donald R. Lantz* 


black and white. 45 frames. Purchase, $3.00. 
Church Screen Productions, 5622 Enright 
Avenue, St. Louis 12, Missouri. The obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of a Christian citi- 
zen in his community. 


A Christian and His Life Work, 35mm 
filmstrip, black and white. 50 frames. Pur- 
chase, $3.00. Church Screen Productions. 
A practical Christian approach to choosing 
one’s vocation. 


The new Protestant Film Commission film 
Prejudice may be released in time for Youth 
Week. Write the Religious Film Association 
or your denominational publishing house for 
information on it. 


New Christmas 
Filmstrip in 
Glorious Color 
; (COMPLETE PROGRAM) 


ATCH” 
anual, $7.50 


“THE SHEPHERDS W 


(35 frames, program mi 


order from your 
visual aids dealer 


Church Sereen Productions 


5622 Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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CHURCH-CRAFT 


BIBLE 


Plan mow your most memorable Christ- 
mas service with beautiful scenes and 
songs that will thrill and inspire both 
young and old with the glorious story 
of Jesus’ birth. 


NATURAL COLOR 


SLIDES 
* 


Church-Craft worship services are com- 
pletely outlined, ready for presentation. 
Strict biblical accuracy, faithful por- 
trayals, and glorious color offer you an 
Opportunity to present your most impres- 
Sive, never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 
worship service. 


CHOOSE THE PROGRAM THAT FILLS YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS —a complete Christmas service...37 beautiful scenes and 3 Hymnslides 
with Program Guide that outlines entire service including suggested readings and popular carols, $23.50 


CHRIST IS BORN —on abridged service... 23 incomparable natural color slidés and 2 Hymnslides 


with Program Guide as described above, $14.80 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM —a really different service... Beautiful hand-painted clay figurines 
enact the Christmas story. Provides an unusual and remarkable service for young and old. 22 slides 


plus 2 Hymnslides with Program Guide, $14.20 


Church-Craft slides are sealed in 2”x2” protective 
Oinders for use in any standard slide projector. 


SLY YourDeater . 
For Descriptive Folder 


CHURCH-CRAFT T 
Pictures. 


3312 Lindell Blvd. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Editorials - 


The Cover Picture 


Tue statue shown on the cover 
stands in the Funerary Chapel for the 
Medici family, in Florence, Italy. It 
was begun in 1525 and was still un- 
finished in 1534, when Michelangelo 
moved to Rome to paint the “Last 
Judgment” in the Sistine Chapel. How- 
ever, like Schubert’s so called “Un- 
finished Symphony,” this statue does 
not seem unfinished, being entirely 
satisfactory as it is. It is one of the 
noblest of the artist’s marble figures 
and is thought by many to be the most 
beautiful expression of his style. 

The regal figure of the Madonna is 
Roman in character, suggesting no- 
bility and courage. The classic face, 
with its perfect lines, seems to brood 
thoughtfully. Her eyes are not on the 
sturdy child in her lap but are on a 
vision seen only by herself. There is 
nothing even faintly sentimental about 
this conception of the Madonna. In her 
compassion and her strength she seems 
able to bear all things. 


The Overflow 
Always Counts 


A certain MAN was sent to Amster- 
dam, Holland last summer. He repre- 
sented the religious agency that he 
served at the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. He sent 
back a series of letters to be mimeo- 
graphed in his office and mailed out to 
a wide circle of colleagues and friends. 
They were called Assignment Amster- 
dam I, II, and so on. They have been 
very popular, and have been shared 
with many outside the ones originally 
addressed. 

A friend who received them wrote, 
“T hope you have been getting the let- 
ters ‘Assignment Amsterdam.’ I took 
them home and read them to the family 
at the supper table. (Father, mother, a 
girl in high school and a boy in col- 
lege.) Bill (the college freshman) was 
deeply impressed.” 

The man who wrote those letters and 
put in their touches of humor and 
pathos, his pictures of the first night 
at sea and the poverty in the side 
streets of Paris, his dramatic and mov- 
ing story of the procession up the aisle 
at the first meeting in Amsterdam,— 
did not set out to deepen and perhaps 
change the life of a boy in an Illinois 
town. When he let his own apprecia- 
tions of art and history, of Rodin and 
Abelard, of Shakespeare and Gilbert 
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and Sullivan, drip over the rim of his 
soul onto those pages, he was not con- 
sciously setting the tone of a table con- 
versation. He was just being himself, 
letting himself go as he bubbled with 
the enthusiasm of new scenes built onto 
old and tested values and stored-up 
memories. And the overflow moved 
across the ocean and reached more 
people than the writer will ever know. 

As we go about our humdrum ways, 
what memories, appreciations, what 
sensitiveness to beauty and pathos, are 
we storing up in our souls, which may 
enrich with its overflow some life in 
an unknown tomorrow? Is not the 
answer some index of our qualities as 
teachers? 


He Hasn’t Bowed fo Baal! 


A cerrain PASTOR—may his tribe 
increase—found something in the 
JourNaL that lifted his soul and so 
wrote and told us. He typed his word 
of thanks, much thanks as he put it, 
and then added: “If I did not believe 
that preaching did something to folks, 
that Sunday school did help some folks 
in their understanding of true life, and 
that the Youth Fellowship helped to 
stabilize youth whom we are able to 
hold because of the cooperation of fine 
parents, I’d blow up like a balloon and 
be about as effective. But, brother, I 
am no balloon and I have a bookful of 
memories of those who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal, even though the maga- 
zines and radio are full of that ob- 
noxious deity’s influence. 

“There’s power in your elbow, boys. 
May there be more of it in many 
others.” 

One suspects that this man is no 
longer young, but his courage, his 
vision, his insight are. He has his feet 
on the three spots where Christian edu- 
cation as we preach it in these pages 
and as our readers practice it does its 
work: the pulpit, the Christian educa- 
tion experience in group life, and the 
home. From this triple base of impreg- 
nable wisdom he waves his hand in 
good-hearted defiance to “that obnox- 
ious deity” and dethrones him forever. 

He has faced the issue that Fosdick 
has somewhere described as our futile 
effort to possess ourselves of two things 
that exclude each other. In our day the 
two things that bedevil so many of us 
at this point are Hope and Despair. 
In our effort not to blind our eyes to 
evil and its blatant successes we don 
blinders so as not to see good and the 
long-time forces that create it. This 
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man has dropped his blinders. Today 
as in all times of crisis, the many wh 
want to quit do not do so and go o 
from strength to strength because the 
“look down the line,” as one soldie 
put it, and see some invincible spiri 
going steadily forward with a song a 
a shout. Amen. 


The Voice of the 
Amsterdam Assembly 


WwW E BLESS GOD OUR FATHER, and ou 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Who gathers to 
gether in one the children of God tha 
are scattered abroad. He has brough 
us together here at Amsterdam. W 
are divided from one another not onl 
in matters of faith, order and tradition, 
but also by pride of nation, class ané 
race. But Christ has made us His own 
and He is not divided. In seeking Him 
we find one another. Here at Amster- 
dam we have committed ourselves” 
afresh to Him, and have covenanted 
with one another in constituting this: 
World Council of Churches. We inteng 
to stay together. We call upon a 
Christian congregations everywhere to 
endorse and fulfill this covenant i 
their relations orfé with another. 
thankfulness to God we commit 
future to Him.” 

—From the opening paragraph of 
the Amsterdam Assembly “Message. 


“Although we cannot fully meet [as 
for example, at the Lord’s Table] Our 
Lord will not allow us to turn away? 
from one another. We cannot ignore: 
one another, for the very intensity off 
our difference testifies to a common 
conviction which we drew from Him | 
The Body of Christ IS a unity whi 
makes it impossible for us either to fo: 
get each other or to be content wi 
agreement upon isolated parts of o 
belief whilst we leave the other p 
unreconciled. . . The World Council o 
Churches has come into existence 
cause we have already recognized a 
sponsibility to one another’s churches 
in Our Lord Jesus Christ. There is b 
one Lord and one Body. Therefo 
we cannot rest content with our p 
divisions. Before God, we are respo 
sible for one another.” 

—From the report on The Universal 
Church in God’s Design | 


“This is the day of opportunity fo 
the layman. The layman has his duty 
to perform within the fellowship of th» 
Church, but also he is called to be th» 
minister of Christ in all the places an» 
in all the parts of life. . . This m 
that Christian service has to be co 
ceived in much wider terms than in 
past.” 

—From the report on God’s Design 
and Man’s Witnes 
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Observe 


YOUTH WEEK 


Opportunity for 
Religious Emphases Weeks : Bible Discovery Groups g High School Missions 
Survey Enlistment Groups : Fellowship Nights : Radio Plays and Promotion 


College Scholarships for Christian Young People 
through the Parshad Youth Week Awards 


Special Youth Week Materials 
COMPLETE PACKET OF YOUTH WEEK MATERIALS, 25c 


Includes all materials listed below. 


Youth Week Manual, Plans, projects, and complete suggestions for effective observance. 
15c ea.; 100 or more 10c ea. 


Denominational Day Worship Service, “Let God Speak Through Me,” for use in 
the local church. 3c ea.; $1.65 per 100. 


Interdenominational Day Worship Service, “Let God Speak Through a 
United Church,” a youth service prepared especially for inter- 
denominational youth gatherings. 4c ea.; $2.25 per 100. 


Promotional Flier, an attractive, colorful flier, 
describing Youth Week. For general distri- 


bution. 3c ea.; 100 or more, $2.25. 
Radio Play, for youth production during Youth 
Week. 15c ea. 
Parshad Scholarship descriptive folder. Free. 


THE UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Administered through 


The International Council of Religious Education 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE SERIES 
by ROY L. SMITH 


Here an experienced religious journal- 
ist “interviews” renowned Bible scholars 
asking them the questions the average 
Bible reader would like to ask and phras- 
ing their answers in the language of the 
layman. A clear, understandable, solidly 
helpful treatment of the Bible and its 
background. 


THE BOOKS 


How Your Bible Grew Up 

The Bible and the First World State 

Writing Scripture Under Dictators 

Refugees Who Wrote Scripture 

The First Jewish Bible 

Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists 

Jewish Wit, Wisdom, and Worship 

Paul Launches the New Testament 

Paul Writes Scripture in Prison 

Three Letters and Five Tracts 

The John Books 

Three Gospels and a History 

Each, 25 cents 
$1.40 

12, or 12 of any one $2.60 

* A LEADER’S GUIDE for the Know 

Your Bible Series, 

by CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD 

20 cents 


Any 6, or 6 of any one 


STUDY and USE of the 


STORY OF THE BIBLE 


and illustrated, new . . 
erent.”—Dr. Daniel E. Poling. 


STILL THE BIBLE SPEAKS 
by W. A. SMART 


A beautifully written and eas- 
ily read book that will give every 
reader a fresh understanding of 
the abiding worth of the Bible 
and a strengthened sense of its 
value for his daily life. $1.75 


OUR ROVING BIBLE 
by LAWRENCE E. NELSON 


A brilliantly and engagingly 
written study of the wide influ- 
ence of the Bible on English and 
American life. A book that 
defies definition —a story the 
scholar will prize and the aver- 
age reader will want always on 


hand. $2.75 


by WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE © 


The ageless Bible story told in modern 
language narrative—clear, vivid, fascinat- 
ing, understandable. A great book for all 
the family—a favorite of young and old. 
548 pages; 52 chapters; 20 full-color paint- 
ings. “A masterpiece; exquisitely printed 
. different .. 
$2.50 


- rev- 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE 
by EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


The history of how the vari- 
ous books came to be gathered 
together, preserved, selected, cop- 
ied, and translated is the subject 
of this significant book by the 
famous translator of the New 
Testament. -* $1.50 


USE OF THE BIBLE 
WITH CHILDREN 
by ETHEL L. SMITHER 

A stimulating book of guid- 
ance on how to make the Bible 
effective in the lives of children 
—from nursery to sixth grade— 
based on the writer’s own prac- 
tical teaching experience. $1 


THE BIBLE GUIDE BOOK 
by MARY ENTWISTLE 


Fascinating, authentic, graphically illustrated, 
this answers for teacher and pupils—from small 
children to adults—questions on everyday life in 
the Holy Land. Thirty-nine excellent illustra- 
tions, a well-made index, a suggestive bibliog- 
raphy, maps, and an index of Biblical references 
increase the practical value of the book. It has 
the merits of a dictionary or encyclopedia, yet it 


$2.50 


is more intimately written than either. 


An Approach to the Teaching of Jesus 
by ERNEST C. COLWELL 


Basic considerations and perspectives for all 
who seek the deepest meanings of Jesus’ mes- 
sage. Such factors as Jesus’ language and char- 
acteristics of speech and his originality in ideas 
and methods are dealt with in a stimulating, 
thought-provoking manner. “A book that spar- 
kles with true literary quality. It is pungent in 
style, and is written with an excellent command 


$1.25 


of words.”— Review and Expositor. 


At All Bookstores... ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


THE ABINGDON 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 
EDWIN LEWIS, DAVID G. 
DOWNEY, and FREDERICK 
CARL EISELEN, Editors 

Concise, comprehensive, authorita- 
tive, and timely, this is an almost in- 
exhaustible treasury of biblical knowl- 
edge for the minister, teacher, and 
layman. Broad in scope, sound in 
theology and scholarship, edited for 
our time, it is a library of five fact- 
filled books within a single binding— 
articles on the Bible as a whole, arti- 
cles on the Old Testament, a detailed 
commentary on the Old Testament, 
articles on the New Testament, and 
a commentary on the New Testament. 
“A most convenient and reliable hand- 
book.”—Dr. James Moffatt. 
1452 Pages 
Thumb Indexed 


STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE 


by JAMES STRONG 


The only complete concordance of 
the English Bible, Strong’s presents 
every word in the Bible and every 
passage in which it occurs. Simple to 
understand and simple to use, it 
is really four complete books in one - 
—The Main Concordance; a Com- 
parative Concordance in which the 
Authorized Text is compared with 
certain Revised Versions, both Eng- 
lish and American; a Dictionary of _ 
the Hebrew Bible; and a Dictionary 
of the Greek Testament. The stand- 
ard concordance of all time, complete 
and unabridged. 


1809 Pages 
Thumb Indexed 
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